





THE RADICAL. 


MARCH, 1868. 


THE UNITY AND UNIVERSALITY OF THE RELIGIOUS 
IDEAS. 


HE old definition of Catholic Truth was, “ Quod semper, quod . 
ubique, quod ab omnibus,” —what has been believed in all 
times, in all places, by all mien. 

It would be easy to catalogue the diversities of the religious con: 
ceptions, the moral practices of different times, different places, differ- 
ent nations, and to emphasize the contradictions, until it might seem, 
as some believe, that there is no truth attainable by man, nothing but 
notions and opinions, fancies, errors and superstitions, perpetually 
changing, and alike futile. Till it might seem, as many believe, that 
nothing but a miraculous intervention from heaven could at last reveal 
the truth and the way, and bring any order out of this chaos. I do 
not believe either of these conclusions. And it is my undertaking in 
this lecture, to show a unity and universality of truth existing in spite 
of all these diversities, and in them all; to show the elements of 
truth, existing under all errors and superstitions. I take the errors 
and superstitions not to refute, but to bear testimony to, the reality of 
the truth they so poorly, yet so really represented. These are the 
witnesses. Superstition declares an impulse in man to religion. Idola- 
try establishes the inborn need of worship. Polytheism reveals the 
hative instinct in man to conceive of mysterious power above man 
and nature. These are the rude beginnings, the imperfect, sometimes 
monstrous, growths. But where there was all this smoke, there must 
have been some fire ; where there was all this manifestation, there was 
something seeking expression. That something was Religion : Man’s 
native sense of somewhat within him and beyond him other than the 
visible ; the sense of the unseen and infinite and perfect, haunting 
him, perhaps in incoherent dreams, perhaps in clearer vision ; but 
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from which he could not free himself. He tried to -name it, and 
he stammered. He tried to reach it, and he stumbled. But still it 
stirred within him and would not let him alone. Still it shone before 
him and beckoned him on. That in spite of all unintelligible and 
absurd dogmas, in spite of all burdensome and monstrous and cruel 
practices, in spite of all tyrannies of priestcraft and church authority, 
all nations of men have remained religious, is to me a most striking 
proof of the reality and indestructibility of the religious element in 
man’s nature. 

Do you talk of idols — what put it into men’s minds-to make them ; 
not in one country, but in many diverse and separated ? 

Do you talk of polytheisms, gods of the earth, the air, the sky, the 
sea, the rivers, the groves ; what made men think of anything in the 
air but the air, in the sea but the sea ; what led them to believe in 
the reality of beings they had never seen? 

Do you talk of priests; How did they get just this kind of power 
over men? what had priests to start from, to appeal to, to build upon? 

I answer, the religious sense, the religious element in man’s nature. 

Talk of variations : variations upon what ; what is the theme? 

The religious idea in man. 

We must keep in mind the distinctiom between essence and form, 
between a ground idea and the outward conception in which it shapes 
itself. 


The conception varies, as the idea works itself out in more or less 
clearness and force. 

The diversities however great, need not disturb our faith in unities 
-of idea. But the diversities have been much exaggerated. The unity 
is found again and again, not merely in the underlying idea, but in 
the very expression of the truth. 


The great religious ideas are these: God, Duty, Benevolence, Im- 
mortality. And these are universal ideas. They have been believed 
in all times, in all places, by all peoples. You cannot travel so wide 
but you will find temples, or the ruins of temples, altars, worships. 
You cannot read so far back into the history of men, but you will find 
men thinking of God, praying to Him, trying to do right, loving their 
kind, looking beyond death to follow the souls of the friends into an 
unseen world. ‘The forms which these ideas have taken have differed, 
-and do differ ; depending upon national character, upon race, climate, 
‘degree of civilization ; sometimes buried under superstitions, some- 
times coming out in simple forms and clear thought ; clothed in one 
‘form of words in the*imaginative and dreamy East, in another in the 
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ctical West. In all ages, too, and peoples, the more enlightened 
Have held the popular faith under a different aspect from the igno- 
rant. In all ages and peoples there have been individual men who 
have been above the level of their time, superior to the limitations of 
their race in a degree, though never entirely free from these ; men of 
fuller humanity and therefore fuller of divinity ; of finer organization, 
wiser mind, more sensitive spiritual perception, keener moral instincts ; 
lofty and saintly souls, who have striven to draw men away from 
superstition to truth, from baseness to virtue, to awaken them to a 
more living faith in God, duty, immortality. These men have been 
reverenced as prophets, have counted themselves sent of God. They 
have been looked upon as his special messengers. About them gener- 
ally after their death, the reverence of men and the imaginations and 
marvellousness of men, have gathered legends and miracles, have at- 
tributed to them supernatural birth and supernatural powers ; have 
believed them incarnations of a descended God, or have raised them 
to demi-gods, and worshipped them. 


I. 

The first great religious idea is the idea of God. It is the idea of 
a mysterious Power superior to man; Creator, Ruler, Benefactor, 
Judge. With this idea the mind of man has always been haunted and 
possessed ; and growing intelligence has not destroyed it, but only 
modified and elevated the forms of it. The idea is germinal and 
native to in the Reason of man ; but his Understanding, Sentiment, 
and fancy, have embodied it in many varying conceptions. We trace 
its presence and unfolding through the forms of Fetichism or Idolatry, 
Sabeism or Nature-worship, Polytheism, Monotheism, to pure Theism, 
the conception of one universal infinite Spirit, whose immanent Life is 
the perpetual Creator of all things, whose infinite Personality includes 
and inspires all persons, while it transcends them : the “one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, through all, and in us all.” 

Behind all idolatries and image-worships there has always been 
found lurking a sense more or less recognized of an Invisible which 
they represented ; and the more intelligent have declared them to be 
only symbols, a condescension to the senses and imagination. Thus 
an English Missionary relates that, standing with a venerable Brahmin 
to witness the sacred images carried in pomp and cast into the Gan- 
ges, he said: “ Behold your gods ; made with hands ; thrown into a 
river.” “What are they, sir,” replied the Brahmin, “only dolls. That 
is well enough for the ignorant, but not for the wise.” And he went 
on to quote from the ancient Hindu “ Laws of Menu:” —“ The world 
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lay in darkness, as asleep. Then He who exists for Himself, the Most 
High, the Almighty manifested Himself and dispelled the gloom. He 
whose nature is beyond our reach, whose being escapes our senses, 
who is invisible but eternal, — He, the all-pervading Spirit, whom the 
mind cannot grasp, even He shone forth.” 
In like manner, wherever Polytheism has prevailed, there has been 
a vague sense of unity accompanying it and growing clearer with 
growing intelligence. One of the gods comes to be regarded as su- 
preme, and the others to be but his ministers or angels. The Jeho- 
vah of the Jews appears at first to have been conceived of as not the 
only God, but the special God of their nation, superior to the gods 
of the other nations. Thus even in Homer we find a tendency to 
gather up into Zeus as centre and source all the functions of the other 
divinities} The Egyptians believed in a “first God; Being before 
all and alone ; Fountain of all.”. The Aztecs of Mexico, with their 
more than two hundred deities, recognized one supreme Creator and 
Lord, whom they addressed in their prayers as “the God by whom we 
live,” “omnipresent, that knoweth all thoughts and giveth all gifts,” 
“without whom man js as nothing,” “invisible, incorporeal ; one 
God, of perfect perfection and purity.” * So the ancient Peruvians had 
their “Creator and Sustainer of Life ;” the American Indians their 
Great Spirit “ Master of Life ;” the Scandinavians their All-father. 
And where the forms of polytheistic mythology occupied the popu- 
lar mind, the intelligent and philosophic have always regarded these 
as but shapes of the fancy, and taught a pure doctrine of the unity and 
spirituality of God. Socrates tells of the joy with which he read ina 
book of Anaxagoras, that the universe was the creation of Mind. 
And Xenophanes, as Aristotle relates, casting his eyes upward to the 
heavens, declared the One is God. He condemned the prevalent my- 
thologies and the notions of gods in human figure, and severely blamed 
Hesiod and Homer for their scandalous tales about the gods. He 
taught that “there is one supreme God among beings divine and ° 
He governs all things by the power of Reason.” ‘The 
Pythagoreans taught the unity of God, and compared him to a circle 
whose centre is everywhere, whose circumference nowhere. “ There 
are not different gods for different nations,” wrote Plutarch, “ As 
there is one and the same sun, moon, sky, earth, sea, for all men, 
though they call them by different names; so the One Spirit which 
governs this universe, the Universal Providence, receives among dif- 
ferent nations different names.”* “There is but one God, who is every- 





a Denis : Histoire des Théories et des Idées Morales. I. 7. 
* Prescott : Conquest of Mexico. I. 57. 


8 Denis : II. 224. 
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where,” says Marcus Aurelius, the Roman Emperor. “God is every- 
where,” wrote an Aztec mother to her daughter.’ “In all this conflict 
of opinions,” says Maximus Tyrius, “ know that through all the world 
sounds one consenting law and idea, that there.is One God, the King 
and Father of all, and many gods, the children of God. This both the 

Greek and the Barbarian teach.” 

“The Hindu “ Bhagavad Gita” speaks of “the Supreme, Universal 
Spirit, the Eternal Person, divine, before all gods, omnipresent. Cre- 
ator and Lord of all that exists ; God of gods, Lord of the Universe.” ? 
Ina Buddhist tract we read, “ There appears in the law of Buddha 
only one Omnipotent Being.” And again “ He is a Supreme Being 
above all others ; and although there are many gods, yet there is a 
Supreme who is God of the gods.”* Huc relates a conversation 
with a Thibetan Lama, who said to him, “ We must not confound re- 
ligious truth with the superstitions which amuse the credulity of the 
ignorant. There is but one sole sovereign Being who has created all 
things. He is without beginning, and without end: He is without 
body, He is a spiritual substance.” * 

In the Mazdean, or Zoroastrian, belief, Ormuzd is spoken of as 
“omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent ; formless, self-existent and 
eternal ; pure and holy: Lord over all the creatures in the universe ; 
the refuge of those who seek his aid.” 

Upon a temple at Delphi was the inscription Ei Thou art. And 
upon this Plutarch writes, “ We say to God, Thou art: giving him thus 
his true name, the name which belongs alone to Him. For what truly 
is? That which is eternal, which has never had beginning by birth, 
never will have end by death, that to which time brings no change. 
It would be wrong to say of Him who is, that he was or will be, for 
these words express changes and vicissitudes. God alone zs: He is, 
not after the fashion of things measured by time, but by an immovable 
and unchanging Eternity. For Him there is no Before nor Afeer, 
but by a single Vow he fills the Forever. And, nothing truly is but 
He alone!” § 

Again, after denying the fable of the birth and education of Jove, 
Plutrach says: “There is nothing before Him, He is the first and 
most ancient of beings, the author of all things: He was from the 
beginning ; too great to owe his existence to any other than him- 
self. From his sight is nothing hid Night and slumber never 





? Prescott’s Mexico, III. 424. 2 Chapter X. 
* Upham’s Sacred Books of Ceylon, III. t3. See note at the end of this article. 
* Journey through Tartary, Thibet, and China, I. 121, 2. 

Tract on the word ‘Et, by Denis : II. 225. 
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weigh upon that infinite eye, which alone looks upon the truth. By 
Him we see, from Him we have all which we possess. Giver of all 
good, ordainer of all which is, and which happens, it is He who gives 
all and makes all. In Him are the beginning, the end, the measure, 
the destiny of everything.”* 

With the idea of God we find united the idea of Providence, benefi- 
cence, and friendly care toward man. And from this, joined with a 
perception of a moral likeness between him and man, sprang naturally 
in the heart and mind of men the conception of his Fatherhood. This 
thought of God as our Father is often represented as the peculiar rev- 
elation of Jesus. But it was known and taught long before and far 
beyond Christianity. We find the name of Father familiarly given 
to the Supreme in India, Greece and Rome. 

Thus we read in the Rig-Veda, a collection of Hindu Hymns, “ May 
our Father, Heaven, be favorable to us ; May that Eternal one pro- 
tect us evermore. We have no other Friend, no other Father.” “The 
Father of heaven who is the Father of men.” 

“ Father of gods and of men,” says Hesiod, of Zeus. And “ Father 
of gods and of men,” echoes Homer ; and again “ Zeus most great 
and glorious Father.” “Father omnipotent,” is Virgil’s phrase, and 
“the Father.” In Horace we find “ Father and guardian of the hu- 
man race ;” “the Parent who governs the affairs of men and of 
gods ;” “the Father.” Plutarch represents Alexander as saying 
“ Jove is by nature the Father of men; and the best men He calls 
his sons.” “ He, the glorious Parent, tries the good man and pre- 
pares him for Himself,” writes Seneca. “God, of all things which 
are Father and Maker, more ancient than the sun; whom no voice 
can express, no eye behold,” says Maximus Tyrius. And Epictetus 
wrote, “ If a man has the faith which he ought to have, that Jove is the 
common Father of men as of gods, can he cherish any base thought, 
unworthy of his sublime origin.” “ How little we remember that di- 
vine and blessed kinship, which is our only true life.” And speaking 
of the man who is called to hardships and toil, Marcus Aurelius says, 
“ He knows that no mortal is ever abandoned by God ; he knows that 
we have a Father who unceasingly cares for us all. He has not merely 
heard that Jove is the Father of men, but he looks upon Him as really 
his Father ; from the bottom of his heart he calls Him his Father, and 
it is to serve Him that he accomplished his great deeds.” 

Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, says that “he who regards the whole 
universe as his country, feels bound to seek the favor of its Father and 





1 Cited by Denis, II. 225. 
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Framer,” and again, “God, whose most fit name is Father.” The 
name is applied to God more than once in the Old Testament. And 
in the Talmud we read, “ Every nation has its special guardian angels: 
Israel shall look only to Him. There is no mediator between those 
who are called His children and their Father which is in Heaven.” 
“ As long as Israel is looking up to its Father which is in heaven they 
will live.” “If we are called servants of God we are also called His 
children.” In every synagogue in Judea and Galilee, were recited at 
each service these sentences of prayer, “ Be Thou merciful unto us, O 
our Father, for we have sinned.” “ Most merciful Father, pardon 
us.” “Bring us back, O our Father, to the keeping of Thy law.” 
And daily in the Temple was spoken the prayer, “ Bless us, O our 
Father, all even as one, with the light of thy countenance.” ? 


II. 


TueE second great religious idea which I named is the moral idea ; 
the idea of Right, of Duty; and the sense of the obligation of the 
Virtues. I call this religious; I know it is usually called “only 
moral.” But if by moral be meant anything deeper than mere custom 
or habit or external good behavior ; if it go down to principles and 
laws felt to be of a creation and an obligation superior to human will, 
then we are in the realm of the invisible, the eternal, in the realm of 
Religion. Therefore I call Righteousness an essential part of Re- 
ligion. To some men who have little of devout sentiment, or who 
have speculative difficulties about belief in God, or in @ God, morals 
or righteousness, is the substance of their religion ; and as it gives a 
sacred sanction and an immutable ground of nobleness to their lives, 
it is truly a religion. To the devout mind, the sentiment and idea of 
Right become identified with the will of God ; obedience to the law of 
our own being is obedience to His law ; His service is therefore per- 
fect freedom ; and finds its sacred sanction in likeness to Him. 

We ought not to be surprised to find that the idea of right and 
wrong has been universal among men. That is but saying that men 
have always been men ; have always had consciences, as they have 
always had senses, language, society. We ought not to be surprised 
that the great moral virtues of justice, honesty, veracity, purity have 
been inculcated, and practised, under all forms of religion. Yet there 
are those who, on account of superficial diversities and differences of 
development, deny any universality in the moral ideas. They point, 
for instance, to the immortalities attributed to the gods in some of the 





? London Quarterly Review ; Oct. 1867. s See Buxtorf and Lightfoot. 
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polytheistic mythologies. But the wiser men among these nations 
openly disbelieved these fables. Thus we find Plato in his Republic 
at great length blaming Hesiod and Homer for attributing low morals 
to the gods, and declaring the falsity of such notions. 

But even among those who currently believed these things of the 
gods, the practise of them was not justified or approved among men, 
There was thought perhaps to be a different law for the Immortals, or 
only their own will. Just asin Christendom, God’s mere will is thought 
to be for Him the only law of right. In Christian churches it is cur- 
rently taught that He may justly do what in man weuld be monstrous 
cruelty. God is believed to spend eternity in burning alive those of 
of his children who have disobeyed Him, or who have only not ac- 
cepted His conditions of salvation ; or in subjecting them to tortures 
of which burning alive would be a faint symbol. But the same act 
would not for a moment be justified, or be judged as other than mon- 
strous cruelty, in a man. In the decadence of Rome, it became a 
fashion for the dissolute young men to take the names of the several 
gods and addict themselves to their special vices: but of course in 
that there was no serious belief, of any kind. And precisely in these 
periods of corruption we find the wiser and better men lamenting the 
prevalence of vices, inveighing keenly against them ; in the name of 
religion urging a pure morality, endeavoring to awaken the sense of 
personal virtue, and working reforms in morals and manners. 

But it is urged that practises condemned by the conscience of one 
time and religion have been approved or commanded by that of some 
others. Doubtless these diversities in the application of ‘moral judg- 
ments have existed, and do exist, according as the moral sense has 
been more or less enlightened and cultivated. I am not declaring 
the absolute uniformity of the moral — or the religious — conceptions 
or practises of men; only their universality and essential unity. 
Doubtless the diversities exist. But they have been exaggerated. And 
the difference is often on the surface ; in the form of the act, and not 
in its quality or motive. Thus human sacrifices, so prevalent in 
primitive worships, are held up as instances of sanctioned cruelty ; so 
they would be for us ; and always they mark, of course, a low state 
of religious and moral perception. But they were never offered in 
a motive of cruelty. A religious feeling overrode the natural sen- 
timent of humanity ; that sentiment was sacrificed in what was erro- 
neously deemed a higher feeling: as in the tale of Abraham offering 
his son. Moreover, under the practise of human sacrifices lay the 
true idea of offering to God that which was most precious. Doubtless 
the young men who among the Aztecs were every year selected and 
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for the bloody rites of the God, counted it a glory to be so 
consecrated, and went to the /coca//i with something of the exalted 
sentiment with which a youth devotes himself to death in his country’s 
defence. But the same religions which enjoined these bloody offerings 
to their gods, enjoined among men the obligations of kindness and 
humanity. The Christian church proclaims daily the acceptableness 
to God of the great Human Sacrifice, pictures the body torn upon the 
cross, and dwells with earnest iteration upon the efficacy of the ddood 
shed on Calvary, and its necessity to appease the wrath of God. But 
it inculcates at the same time on men, pity, compassion, and justice. 
Asincere but mistaken religious sentiment blinds it to the essential 
cruelty and injustice involved in God’s acceptance of such a sacrifice 
as it depicts. 

With all the differences, then, in the culture of the moral sentiments, 

.and in the application of moral judgments, we are justified in de- 
claring the universality of the moral idea. In no age or people has 
anything beef approved Jecause it was unjust, or that was seen at the 
same time to be unjust. And we find in widely different nations and 
times the continual recurrence of the same moral injunctions, the in- 
culcation of the same virtues. 

In the Vishnu Purana, an ancient Brahminic Scripture we read :* 

“The earth is upheld by the veracity of those who have subdued 
their passions, and following righteousness, are never polluted with 
desire, covetousness, or wrath.” ‘The Eternal makes not his abode 
in the heart of the man who covets another’s goods, who injures any 
living creature, who utters harshness or untruth, who is proud in his 
iniquity, and whose thoughts are evil.” 

“ Kesava [a name of God] is most pleased with him who does good 
to others, who never utters calumny or falsehood, who never covets 
another’s wife or another’s goods, who does not smite or kill, who de- 
sires always the welfare of all creatures and of his own soul, whose 
pure heart taketh no pleasure in the imperfections of love and hatred. 
The man who conforms to the duties enjoined in the Scripture is he 
who best worships Vishnu [God] : there is no other way.” 

“The duties incumbent alike on all classes are the support of one’s 
own household, marriage for the sake of offspring, tenderness toward 
all creatures, patience, humility, truth, purity, freedom from envy, from 
repining, from avarice, from detraction.” 

“Know that man to be the true worshipper of Vishnu, who looking 
upon gold in secret, holds another’s wealth but as grass, and directs 
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all his thoughts to the Lord.” “The Brahmin must look upon the 
jewels of another, as if they were but pebbles.” 

The five commandments of the Buddhist religion which was es. 
tablished centuries before the Christian era, and counts among its ad. 
herents more millions than any other church, are these: 

1. Thou shalt not kill. 2. Thou shalt not steal. 3. Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, or any impurity. 4. Thou shalt not lie. 5. Thou 
shalt not intoxicate thyself with drink.? 

I need not occupy space with quotations of moral precepts from the 
ethical writings of the Greek and Roman philosophers. A single 
sentence of Aristotle sums them up; “In all times men have praised 
honesty, moral purity, benificence. In all times they have protested 
against murder, adultery, perjury and all kinds of vice. No one will 
dare maintain that it is better to do injustice than to bear it.” So 
we find in Cicero, “The true law is everywhere spread abroad, it is 
constant, eternal. It calls us to duty by its commandments ; it turns 
us away from wrong-doing by its prohibitions. We can take nothing 
from it, change nothing, abrogate nothing. Neither the Senate nor 
the people have the right to free us from it. It is not one thing at 
Rome another at Athens ; one thing to-day, to-morrow another. But 
eternal and immutable, the same Law embraces all times and all na- 
tions. There is one Being alone who can teach it and impose it upon 
all, that is God.” * 

This same religious sanction of right doing we find in various 
writers, urged with the motive of likeness to God. “God is just,” 
says Plato, “and there is nothing that resembles Him more than the 
just man.”* “The temperate [virtuous] man is dear to God, for he 
is like him.’ Zeno taught that “men ought to seek after perfection ; 
for God is perfect.” ® Says Epictetus, “In presence of God Himself, 
in presence of the God who is in our conscience, men do not blush to 
do, to say things, they should be ashamed of. O, how little we recog: 
nize the dignity of our nature!” 

There is a celebrated moral rule which is called the Golden Rule 
of Christianity. Confucius some five centuries before the Christian 





1 Upham’s Sacred Books of Ceylon. Sometimes five other commandments are 
added. 

* Topic. VIII. x., cit. by Boutteville, “La Morale,” p. 542. So Plato; “ He who 
commits jnjustice is ‘ever more wretched than he who suffers it.” Gorgias, Bohn’s 
Tr. IL. 179. 

® Cited by Denis. ‘Theories Morales,” II. 16. 

4 Theatetus: Bohn’s Tr. I., 411. 5’ The Laws: Bohn, I. 140. 

* Cited by Boutteville, p. 531. 
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era, was asked, “Is there one word which may serve as a rule of 

for all one’s life?” The Master replied, “Is not reciprocity 

such a word? What you do not wish done to yourself, do not do to 
1 

Thales, first of the Greek philosophers taught, “That which thou 
blamest in another do not thyself to thy neighbor,” and Isocrates, 
“Thou wilt deserve to be honored if thou doest not thyself what thou 
plamest in others.”? In the fourth chapter of the so-called “ apoc- 
ryphal ” book of Tobit, among many other excellent precepts we read, 
“Do to no man what thou thyself hatest.” In the Jewish Talmud 
also we find, “ Do not to another what thou wouldst not he should do 
to thee : this is the sum of the law,” given as one of the teachings of 
the Rabbi Hillel, who died when Jesus, according to the common 
reckoning, was ten years old.* 

It is not merely external rules, nor outward good conduct alone 
that we find inculcated in these universal morals. The wise and good 
in all times have looked within the heart for the motive and quality 
of right action. Thus Epictetus says, “Be pure with yourself and be- 
fore God ; and above all keep your soul pure, for the first and highest 
purity is that of the soul.”* And he declares that he is in truth an 
adulterer who looks upon a woman with impure thought. So Ovid: 
“It is not by locks and bars that a woman ought to be guarded, but 
by her own purity. She who does not sin only because she is unable, 
has really sinned; her heart is adulterous.”® We find the same 
thovght in the teachings of the Chinese philosopher, Lao-tzeu, a con- 
temporary of Confucius : “ When you but look upon the beautiful wife 
of another, you have from that moment committed adultery with her 
in your heart.”* “Whoever,” said the Stoic Cleanthes, “ nourishes 
in his heart an evil desire is guilty.” And Juvenal: “he who in the 
silence of his own thought plans a crime has upon him the guilt of the 
deed.”" The true worshipper of God, we read in the Vishnu Purana, 
“is pure as a mountain of clear crystal, for how can Vishnu abide in 
the hearts of men with malice, envy, or other evil passions? He who 
lives pure in thought, tender towards all creatures, humble and sincere, 
has Vasudeva [a name of God] ever present in his heart.”* “The 
good man,” says Cicero, “not only will not do, he will not even 
think, that which he dares not publish.” ® 





1 Legge ; Confucian Analects, XV. 22. 2 Cited by Boutteville, p. 533. 
® See article on the Talmud, London Quarterly Review, Oct. 1867. 

* Cited by Denis, II. 138. 5 Cited by Denis, II. 134. 

* Cited by Boutteville. T Sati-es, XIII, V, 209, 

* H. H. Wilson’s Works, III. 77. ® De Otticiis, III. 19. 
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We shall not be surprised, then, to find not only the conspicuous 
virtues inculcated by the so-called “heathen” teachers ; the lowly 
and the passive have their place and commendation. “The heaven. 
ly reason,” taught Confucius, “humbles that which is full and high, 
and increases that which is low and litde. The reason of man 
hates him who is full of himself, and loves him who is humble. 
Humility is honorable; it is the aim of the wise.”* “Whoever 
wishes to be happy,” says Plato, “must attach himself to justice, 
and walk humbly and modestly in her steps. He who lets himself 
be puffed up with pride, devoured by ambitious desires, and thinks 
he has no need of master or guide, God abandons him to himself 
He ends by destroying himself” And Cicero, “ The more exalted 
we are the more we ought to walk humbly.” “Do what you 
know to be right without expecting any glory from it,” is given 
among the Pythagorean sentences as a maxim of Demophilus, and 
“keep thy life hid” is said to have been one of the great maxims 
of the Epicureans. In the Talmud we read, “ He who humbles him- 
self will be lifted up ; he who exalts himself will be humbled.” “He 
who offers humility before God and man shall be rewarded as if he 
had offered all the sacrifice in the world.” And again, “He who 
gives alms in secret is greater than Moses.”* So Seneca wrote, 
“That which is given to infirmity, to indigence, to honest poverty, 
ought to be given in secret and known only to those who are bene- 
fited by it. . . . Such is the law of benefits between men ; one ought to 
forget at once what he has given, the other never to forget what he 
has received.” * And Plutarch, “The virtuous man buries in silence 
his good deeds.” “All thinking beings,” says Marcus Aurelius, 
“have been made one for the other; they owe pdtience one toward 
another.” “’Tis against nature to cherish ill-will to him who is 
your neighbor, your kindred, your brother.” 


ITI. 


And so we strike upon the moral sentiment of humanity, the virtue 
of disinterestedness, the idea of Brotherhood. We shall find the in- 
culcations of Love as widely spread as those of Justice. While inhv- 
manity has always existed in the world, and selfishness and cruelty, 
certainly not yet outgrown, in all times there have been protests 
against them from the lips of the good, from the better heart of man. 
Always, there have been kindness, forgiveness, charity, and the incul- 
cation of them. Those sweet waters have flowed ever from the peren- 





? This and the immediately following sentences are cited by Boutteville, 539- 
® De Beneficiis, cited by Boutteville. ® London Quarterly, Oct. 1867. 
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nial springs in the heart of man and of God, to refresh even the most 
desert places. “ He who injures any living creature, does it to God,” 
says the Vishnu Purana, “ He is most pleased with the man who does 
good to others ; who bears ill-will to none.” “The Brahman must 
ever seek to promote the good of others, for his best riches are benev- 
olence to all.” “He who feeds himself and neglects the poor and the 
friendless stranger needing hospitality, goes to hell.” “He who eats 
his food without bestowing any upon his guest eats iniquity.” The 
Pythagoreans taught that the old ought to treat the young with be- 
nevolence ; and men to be kind to children, remembering that child- 
hood is especially dear to God. We must bear one another’s burdens, 
they said, but not lay burdens on any. Justice, they said, is the be- 
ginning of political equality but brotherly-love is the completion of it. 
If disputes or anger arose between any of his disciples, their master 
taught them to be reconciled before the sun should go down.’ Iam- 
blichus tells us that, “ Pythagoras taught the love of all towards all.” ? 
In Confucius we find these noticeable words, “ My doctrine is simple 
and easy to understand. It consists only in having the heart right, 
and in loving one’s neighbor as one’s self.”* “ Generosity, liberal- 
ity and benevolence,” says Cicero, “are more conformable to human 
nature, than the love of pleasure, of riches, or even of life.” He makes 
disinterestedness a part of his definition of justice. “ Justice,” he 
says, “is a virtue full of munificence and liberality: i doves others bet- 
ter than itself ; it exists more for others’ good than its own.”* “ What 
good man, what religious man will look upon the sufferings of others 
as foreign to him,” writes Juvenal.6 “Is there a better sentiment 
than compassion ?” says Quintilian, “or one whose source lies more 
inthe most venerable and sacred principles of nature. God, the author 
of all things here below, wills that we should help one another... . . 
If I have given bread to a stranger in the name of that universal 
brotherhood which binds together all men under the common Father 
of nature, would it not be a good deed to have saved a soul ready 
to perish?” ® Menander, the Greek dramatist, has these beautiful 
sentences ; 

“To live is not to live for one’s self alone. Let us help one an- 
other. Let us learn to have pity upon the sorrows of others, that they 
may with cause, have compassion upon ours. Help the stranger, for 





1 Denis, I. 15, 16. 2 Cited by Boutteville, p. 381, note. 

* Pauthier’s Translation, “ Livres. Sacrés de l’Orient,” p. 183. He declares his 
version to be exact. 

* Cited by Denis, II. 24. © Satires, XV. 131. ® Cited by Denis, II. 156. 
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thou mayest one day be a stranger. Let the rich man remember the 
poor ; for the poor belong to the God.” 

“Will you not bear with your brother?” cries Epictetus, “He has 
his birth from the same Jove as thou, is His son as thou art, born of 
the same divine seed.” Notice this religious motive urged for broth- 
erly love. And again, “ Will you enslave those who are your brothers 
by nature, children of God.” Epictetus had himself been a slave. 
The poet Terence, who had known the same hard experience, had 
plucked from it the same flower of sympathy for his fellows. His sen- 
tence, “I am a man, nothing human can I count foreign to me,” has 
become almost a proverb. So Menander, again, remarks in almost the 
same words, “ No man is a stranger to me provided he bea good man. 
For we have all one and the same nature, and it is virtue alone which 
makes the true kindred.” 4 And Philemon,? another Greek drama- 
tist of that period, says, “ Because a man is a slave, he is no less a 
man. He is of the same flesh as thou art; nature has made no 
slaves.” 

The doctrine of the Brotherhood of man has been declared to be 
found in Christian teaching alone. It is difficult to find it in the gos- 
pels ; the single sentence usually quoted having reference only to 
Christian disciples. Paul states it in one passage, “God has made 
of one blood all the nations of men.” But long before, it had sprung 
up in the heart and mind of good men. Denis, in his learned and 
admirable work on the Moral Theories and Ideas of antiquity, from 
which so many of my quotations have been gathered, says that, “ Dio- 
dorus proposed to himself to write a universal History on the ground 
that men everywhere belong to one family ; and he praises India because 
there the law suffered no slave ; since every man, he says, is free by 
nature and bound to respect every other man as his like and his 
equal.” We know, indeed, that in India, for ages, existed a system of 
Caste, hostile to human equality. But we know also that in the sixth 
century before our era, there sprang up there a powerful democratic re- 
action against Caste, in Buddhism, which, driven out of India, spread 
itself through China, Tartary, and Thibet. Plutarch speaks of “ that 
admirable Republic imagined by Zeno, the founder of the Stoic sect,” 
which shows us “that all men are our countrymen and fellow citi- 
zens :” and he adds that “ Zeno left this description as the dream or 
imagination of equity and of a philosophic republic ; but what he 





1 Denis, I. 375. 
* The name of this poet cannot but recall to us a certain much misused Epistle of 
Paul and his restoration of a fugitive to be “no more a slave but a brother beloved.” 
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taught Alexander realized, in treating with equality the Greeks and 
the Barbarians, making them all to drink, so to speak, from one and 
the same cup of brotherly love.” i 

But this is not all. We find among the writers of “heathen” an- 
tiquity, not merely the inculcation of kindness, compassion, benevo- 
lence ; these find their highest expression in the doctrine of forgive- 
ness of enemies. No doubt we find the ex talionis: the Greek Eschy- 
lus with his “ evil for evil,” * matches the Hebrew “eye for eye.” But 
it was also a Hebrew proverb, “ If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if 
he thirst, give him drink.” And the Pythagoreans taught, that if in 
the state the law recompensed evil with evil, private men ought, on 
the contrary, to injure none, but to support patiently wrongs and in- 
sults.* Pittacus, one of the seven wise men of Greece, taight that 
clemency is preferable to vengeance, which brings remorse ; that “it 
is better to pardon than to punish ;” and said, “Do not speak ill of 
your friends ; no, not even of your enemies.” So Cleobulus taught 
that “we ought to be kind to our friends, to make them more our 
friends, and to our enemies, to make them our friends.” * Confucius 
thought that we “ ought to repay hatred and insults with justice, and 
benefits with benefits :” but his countryman and contemporary, Lao- 
tseu said, “ The wise man avenges his injuries by benefits.”* Plato 
reports Socrates as saying, “ Neither ought one who is injured to re- 
turn the injary, as the multitude think, since it is on no account right 
todo injustice. It is not right, therefore, to return an injury or to 
do evil to any man, however we may have suffered from him.”*® In 
later times Cicero teaches a similar lesson, “ Let us not listen,” he 
says, “to those who justify enmities and believe them worthy of a 
great mind. Nothing is more praiseworthy, nothing more marks a 
great and noble soul than clemency and the forgetfulness of injuries.” 
And Valerius Maximus, a Roman historian, says still better, “it is 
more beautiful to overcome injury by the power of kindness, than to 
oppose to it obstinacy and hatred.”’ In Plutarch, and the yet 
later writers, Seneca and Epictetus, the like sentiments are found. 
Marcus Aurelius, the philosophic Emperor, compares the wise and 
humane soul to a spring of pure and sweet water, which, though the 
passer-by may curse it, continues to offer him a draught to assuage his 
thirst ; and even if he cast into it mire and filth, hastens to reject it, 





? Plutarch on Alexander the Great, cited by Boutteville. 

* Choephores. ® Denis I, 14. 
Cited from Diogenes Laertius by Boutteville. 

* Cited by Boutteville, from the translation of Stan. Julien. 

* Crito: Bohn I, 38. T IV, 2. 
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and flows on pure and undisturbed. You will be reminded of the 
equally beautiful image in the Oriental apologue of the sandal tree, 
which, in the moment when it falls before the woodman’s stroke, gives 
its fragrance to the axe which smites it with death. 

I cannot better close this part of my subject than by quoting that 
fine passage from Epictetus, where he draws the picture of the truly 
wise man: the true ‘Cynic,’ he calls him, as we should say the true 
‘Christian.’ “The Cynic ought to know that he is sent from Jove to 
men to proclaim to them what is the true good, and what the true 

No man can take upon himself this mission without an 
inspiration of God, and without having well considered to what hard 
conditions God will subject him. He will needs be often smitten; 
yet he must nevertheless love those who smite him, as if he were the 
father, the brother, of all men This he will do as being the 
minister of the Father of all. He must have such patience that he 
will seem not to feel the evil things that are said of him, nor the blows 
with which he is smitten, nor the insults that are heaped upon him. 
His duty is to count all things as nothing beside righteousness, and 
to live in peace with all men.”* 


IV. 


The last great Religious Idea which I named is that of Immortal- 
ity, or the continued life of the soul after the body’s death. 

It may surprise those who have been brought up in a different 
view, but I believe it to be the simple fact that no truth of Religion 
has been more universal than this. In all ages of which any history 
has come to us, among all nations of which we have any trustworthy 
account, we find this faith: not a hope merely ; not “ one guess among 
many,” but a confidence,.a practical assurance, a faith to live by and 
to die by. No nation so savage but some traces of it are discover- 
able ; none so civilized that they have outgrown it ; an essential ele- 
ment in all religions. Superstitions and foolish fancies about it, in 
plenty, no doubt ; but revealed through them all the central idea, the 
inner belief. From the wisest and best in different ages and nations 
the clearest statements of faith in it. No doubt rude nations have had 
rude conceptions of it ; no doubt as nations grew more advanced the 
old mythologies about it lost their hold, and were discarded even with 
ridicule as unworthy the belief of thinking men ; and some men with 
the going of the fables lost their faith also in the idea. But in these very 
times the wisest and best men sought to rescue the faith and establish 
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iton a deeper basis. The idea survived the form which it had cast 
off. Spanish conquerors go to Mexico and Peru, and find the faith in 
immortality, as in God, already there." Roman catholic missionaries 
yisit India, China, Thibet, and find it there ; among the North Ameri- 
can Indians, and find it there. Dr. Livingstone, the English mission- 
ary, penetrates into the interior of Africa, and brings home this report : 
“There is no necessity for beginning to tell even the most degraded 
of these people of the existence of God, or of a future state, these facts 
being universally admitted On questioning intelligent men 
among the Bakwains as to their former knowledge of good and evil, 
of God, and of a future state, they have scouted the idea of their ever 
having been without a tolerably clear conception on all these sub- 
jects. They fully believe in the soul’s continued existence apart from 
the body, and visit the graves of relatives with offerings.” ? 

Perhaps the oldest existing statement of man’s knowledge of a fu- 
ture state, is the “ Book of the Dead,” the sacred book of the ancient 
Egyptians. This book deals wholly with the destiny of the soul after 
death ; inculcating human responsibility and the moral conduct by 
which men should seek to gain happiness in the future. They be- 
lieved their Amenthe, or place of departed spirits, to which the soul 
went after death to take its trial for the deeds done in the body ; 
where in the Great Hall of the two-fold judgment, the rewarding and 
the punishing, sat the divine judges, and weighed each soul in the 
Balances of Truth, according to their decisions sentencing it to tor- 
ment, to purgatory, or to a blissful heaven. 

The Vedas also, those ancient Hymns of the Hindus, contain the 
doctrine of Immortality. “May I arrive,” says a verse of the Rig- 
veda, “at that abode of Vishnu [God] where dwell in bliss the men 
who have been devoted to Him. He who has honored Vishnu with 
libations, becomes his friend in the world above.” Again, “Go, give 
to the waters and to the plants thy body which belongs to them: but 
there is an immortal portion ; O Djatavedas, transport it to the world 
of the holy.” In the later Brahmanic Scripture, the Vishnu Purana 
we read, “He who speaks wisely, moderately, kindly goes (after 
death) to those worlds which are the inexhaustible sources of happi- 
ness. He who is intelligent, modest, devout, who reverences wisdom, 
and respects his superiors and the agéd, goes to the highest heaven.” 
“Sinless among the sinful, speaking friendly words to all men, his 
Whole soul melting with benevolence, final happiness is within his 
grasp.” “He who feeds himself and neglects the poor and friend- 
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less stranger, goes to hell.”4 So in the Bhagavad-Ghita: “There 
is another invisible eternal existence superior to this visible one, 
which does not perish when all things perish. Those who attain this 
never return. This is my supreme abode.” ? 

Buddhism teaches the same doctrine. “There is undoubtedly a 
life after this,” says a Buddhist Tract, “in which the virtuous may ex- 
pect the reward of their good deeds Wicked men, on the con- 
trary, are after death born into hell, as animals. If they have done 
any good deed in their lifetime, they are aftera long time released 
from punishment, and born into the world again as men. If they ab- 
stain from evil, and do good, they may reach the state of felicity, a 
place full of joy and delight. Judgment takes place immediately after 
death.” * 

Beyond all the heavens, into which in turn the good are born in 
their ascending course, Buddhism (as well as Brahmanism) presents 
a state which is the object of all devout aspiration, the final attain- 
ment of the highest devotion and virtue. It is called Nirwana. Some 
writers have defined it as meaning annihilation. But others equally 
learned, interpret it, with far more probability as it appears to me, to 
be merely the end of the soul’s transmigrations, the cessation of re- 
births into the pain and trouble of this world, not in annihilation, 
but in perfect Rest, absolute Peace, Union with, and perhaps absorp- 
tion into the Life of God. 

The religion of Zoroaster taught to the Persians the same great 
truth. It promised to all who should faithfully keep the law of God 
in purity of thought, speech, and act, “ when body and soul have sepa- 
rated, the attainment of paradise in the next world :” while the diso- 
bedient “after death will have no part in paradise, but will occupy 
the place’ of darkness destined for the wicked.” * 

In Greece, where there were no Sacred Books, no “ Holy Scriptures” 
as such, but where the poets, and especially the philosophers, regard- 
ed themselves as the religious teachers of the people, we find no less 
the doctrine, and the popular belief, of Immortality. This popular 
belief, founded on the pictures which the poets’ fancy had painted is 
familiar to all. Hades, the world of spirits ; the Judges, Minos and 
Rhadamanthus ; Tartarus, the abode of darkness and punishment ; 
the Elysian fields, blooming with asphodel, radiant with perpetual 
‘sunshine, where parted friends meet again, “ where life is ever sweet, 





1 Wilson’s Translation ; Works, III. 121, 143, 144. 

2 Thompson’s Translation, p. 60. 

% Upham’s Sacred Books of Ceylon, III. 158. 

* Avesta: Spiegel, I. 171, cited by Alger, Doctrine of Future Life, p. 136. 
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and sorrow is not, nor winter, nor any rain or storm.” Sophocles 
puts into the mouth of the dying Antigone the strongly cherished hope 
that she should be welcomed by her father, her mother, her brother 
in that other world.’ In Pindar we read, “ An honorable and virtuous 
man may rest assured as to his future fate. The souls of the lawless 
departing this life suffer punishment. But the good lead a life with- 
out a tear, among those honored by the gods for having always de- 
lighted in virtue.”* One of the golden verses of Pythagoras is this: 
“When thou shalt have laid aside thy body thou shalt rise freed from 
mortality, and become a god of the kindly skies ;” -as we should say, 
“an angel.” “Those who have lived in justice and piety,” says Plu- 
tarch, “fear nothing after death. They look for a divine felicity. As 
they who run a race are not crowned till they have conquered, so 
good men believe that the reward of virtue is not given them till after 
death. Eager to flee away from the body and from the world toa 
glorious and blessed abode, they free their thoughts as much as in 
them lies from the things that perish.” And again; “not by lamen- 
tations and mournful chants ought we to celebrate the funerals of the 
good man, but by hymns ; for in ceasing to be numbered with mortals 
he enters upon the heritage of a diviner life.” * 

For the thoughts of Plato upon this question, we turn of course to 
his famed book “‘ Phaedon.” Under the form ofa report of the con- 
versation of Socrates with his disciples just before his death, he gives 
his Master’s ideas and his own upon the Immortality and future state 
of the soul, with the arguments by which the conclusions are reached. 
These arguments, long, curious and elaborate may, some of them, 
have little weight with us, but the conclusions are definite and clear. 
As a thoughtful and conservative writer has well said, “ The reasoning 
of Socrates in favor of immortality is far from clear, but net so his faith 
in immortality itself.”* We find accordingly such sentences as these: 

“Can the soul which is invisible, and which goes to a place like it- 
self excellent, pure, invisible, to the presence of a good and wise God 
(whither if God will, my soul also must shortly go) can this soul of 
ours being of such a nature, when separated from the body be imme- 
diately dispersed and destroyed, as most men assert? Far from 
it.” “When therefore death approaches a man, the mortal part of 
him, as it appears, dies ; but the immortal departs safe and uncorrupt- 
ible, having withdrawn itself from death.” “The soul therefore is 
most certainly immortal, and imperishable, and our souls really exist 
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in the world of spirits.” “Those who shall have sufficiently purified 
themselves by philosophy [religion], shall live without their bodies re- 
ceived into more beautiful mansions.” After a long and minute de- 
scription of the circumstance and scenery of the future state, he adds, 
“to affirm positively that these things are exactly as I have described 
them does not become a man of sense; that however either this or 
something of the kind takes place with respect to our souls and their 
habitations, this appears to me to be most fitting to be believed, since 
the soul is evidently immortal.” “For: the sake of these things we 
should use every endeavor to acquire virtue and wisdom in this life ; 
for the reward is noble and the hope is great.” “ A man ought then 
to have confidence about his soul, if during this life he has made it 
beautiful with temperance, justice, fortitude, freedom, and truth ; he 
waits for his entrance into the world of spirits is one who is ready 
to depart when destiny calls.” “I shall not remain, I shall depart. 
Do not say then that Socrates is buried ; say that you bury my ody.” 

Cicero tells us that the stoics believed in.a continued life after 
death, but not in an exd/ess immortality. His own faith seems to have 
varied at different times, or at least his expression of it ; though I 
think that with him, as with Plato, the “if,” is often of argumentation 
and not of doubt. “The origin of souls cannot be found upon earth,” 
he says, “for there is nothing earthly in them. They have faculties 
which claim to be called divine, and which can never be shown to 
have come to man from any source but God. That nature in us which 
thinks, which knows, which lives, is celestial, and for that reason 
necessarily eternal. God himself can be represented only as a free 
Spirit separate, from matter, seeing all things, and moving all things, 
himself ceaselessly working. Of this kind, from this nature, is the hu- 
man soul,” “The soul of man, although you do not see it, as you do not 
see God ; yet, as from his works you acknowledge Him, so from mem- 
ory, from invention, from all the beauty of virtue, do thou acknowledge 
the divine nature of the soul. It cannot be destroyed.”* He represents 
the aged Cato as exclaiming, “O happy day when I shall remove from 
this crowd of mortals, to go and join the divine assembly of great 
souls. Not only shall I meet again there the men who have lived 
godlike on earth ; I shall find again my son, to whom these aged 
hands have performed the duties which in the order of nature he 
should have rendered to me. His spirit has never quitted me. He 
departed, turning his eyes upon me and calling on me, for that place 
where he knew I should soon come. If I have borne his loss with 
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courage, it is not that my heart was unfeeling, but I consoled myself 
with the thought that our separation would not be for long.”* With 
these words of undying affection and faith I bring my quotations to a 
close. 


How beautifully sound these consenting voices from East to West, 
from century to century, uttering the great Beliefs of the human race. 
Into what a “ large place” they summon us out of all narrow limits of 
sect and Church, even beyond Christianity itself, into that great and 
universal church of the race, whose unity is the unity of the Spirit, 
whose fellowship is the Brotherhood of great hope and profound spir- 
itual ideas. One Truth, one Right, one Love, one immortal Faith: 
The Reason, the Conscience, the Heart, of man in all times and un- 
der all skies, essentially identical : and over all one God and Father 
of all, giving to all His inspiration and His revelations as they were 
able to receive. 

The passages that I have gathered into this paper are but a scanty 
gleaning from a broad and rich field. Of course a good deal of a less 
interesting, less elevated, even opposite character may be gathered 
from the like sources. But their existence does not invalidate what 
Ihave presented. I have made no claim for entire uniformity, but 
only for universality in the great ideas. I do not say that all men 
have believed, but that among all peoples and in all times of which 
we have account, these beliefs have existed ; that they perpetually re- 
cur, indicating a natural gravitation of the human mind toward them ; 
that they are the common property of the human race, and not the 
exclusive possession of any special people or religion. The mind or 
man, human nature, bears these ideas and‘ sentiments of God, ot 
Right, of Love, and of Immortality as certainly, as naturally, as gen- 
erally, as the earth under all climes produces plants and trees. Super- 
ficial variations, of place, climate, race, culture: essential unity ot 
idea. 

I do not know why the view which I have been presenting and il- 
lustrating should be thought hostile to Christianity. It is of course 
hostile to the narrow and exclusive claim often set up for Christianity 
as a special and unparalleled interpolation into the current of relig- 
ious history. It is hostile to the extravagant and unfounded claim 
made for it, as being the only true religion, the only authoritative, 
only divinely inspired religion, the only Revelation. It is hostile to 
the unwarranted distinction which calls Isaiah, David, Paul, the Evan- 
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gelist, “sacred writers,” and Socrates, Plato, Zoroaster, Cleanthes, 
Epictetus, Aurelius, “ profane.” It is hostile to the notion that the 
Hebrew and Christian Testaments are Holy Scriptures, and that the 
Vedas and Avestas are not. Itis hostile to the arbitrary and un. 
meaning distinction made in theological treatises, and in theological 
professorships, between “ Natural” and “Revealed” Religion. As 
if all religion were not revealed in the spiritual nature of man through 
the normal and constant action, and through the original and per 
petual relations, of the human and the divine spirit ! 

Indeed, when we find precisely the same thoughts, say of the Fa- 
therhood and goodness of God, of the sacred obligation of righteous- 
ness, of purity of heart, of love to man, of self-sacrifice for the truth, 
in Hindu, Persian, Greek, or Roman writings, and in Christian gos- 
pels, with what reason shall we continue to call them in one case an 
“ authoritative revelation,” and in the other only a “ human philoso- 
phy ;” in one case a “divine inspiration,” and in the other only the 
result of “ unassisted human reason ?” 

We all know how prevalent, how almost universal, this whole way 
of speaking is among Christian writers: “ There never was a time,” 
says a distinguished Calvinistic preacher of Europe, “ when there did 
not exist an infinite gulf between the ideas of the ancients, and the 
ideas of Christianity. There is an end of Christianity if men agree 
in thinking the contrary.” And a distinguished Unitarian preacher 
in America says: “ If the truths of Christianity are intuitive and self- 
evident, how is it that they formed no part of any man’s consciousness 
till the advent of Christ. How is it that the only regions in which 
this consciousness is attained are those in which the words of Jesus are 
familiarly known?” He goes on with still more emphasis ; “ Many of 
, you are familiar with the Greek and Latin authors before, at, and 
after the Christian era. Do you find in them, the remotest approach 
to Christianity, the faintest tokens of a religious development which 

If Christ and those who wrote 
concerning him be left out of the question, is there so much as a frag- 
ment of the literature of his age that implies an advanced maturity ot 
wisdom as to the truths appertaining to man’s nature, duty, and des- 
tiny?” To such questions, even making all allowance for the ex- 
travagance of statement, the quotations I have made are a sufficient 
and complete answer. It seems to me that such writers as these are 
not “defenders” of Christianity so much as its partizans: they do 
more by such claims in its behalf to destroy than to establish it 
with thoughtful men. It seems to me that we better establish the 
truth of Christianity, by showing that its ideas are so eternal and 
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universal, lie so deep in the nature of man, that they have always been 
recognized. 

The early Christian writers were fond of tracing the parallels and 
anticipations of Christian doctrines in the Greek philosophers. Even 
Augustine thought that Christianity had always existed, though with- 
out the name. The earliest Christian writer of all quoted from 
certain Greek poets the thought of God’s Fatherhood as involved in 
man’s sonship ;* believed that in all nations men might reverence 
God and work righteousness, and so be accepted by Him: taught 
that God had never left Himself without a witness, and that those 
who knew not the Hebrew law had His law written in their hearts. 

But I am less anxious to vindicate Christianity against exaggerated 
eulogies, than I am to vindicate the justice and goodness of God from 
the implied charge that He left so large a part of his children without 
any revelation of Himself, his truth, his law, without any sure knowl- 
edge of that which is essential to man’s true life and happiness here 
and hereafter. And when we consider that this ignorance, is in the 
creeds of most who teach it, punished with everlasting agony, we see 
that the prevalent doctrine of Christian churches in this subject ascribe 
to God inexpressible cruelty, as well as injustice. It is in truth a well- 
nigh atheistic doctrine ; it shows as much want of faith in God, as of 
faith in man. And as I have shown, it is rebuked by the facts. 

We are Christians by birth and inheritance. We have grown up in 
the line of that succession. We are grateful, — we surely have reason 
to be — that we are heirs of a form of religion so simple and so pure ; 
though Christianity itself is not free from its admixture of mythol- 
ogy. But we ought to be grateful, too, and glad, that the grace of 
God is not shut up to our Christian church. We ought to rejoice to 
know that other men, other churches, have received the same great 
truths which we hold so dear, through other sources, in other lines of 
transmission. We are Christian by birth and inheritance. But re/i- 
’ gious is a higher and broader word than Christian. Jewish, Brahmin, 
Buddhist, Parsee, Mohammedan, Barbarian, these, too, as well as the 
Christian, are churches of the One Living God, the Father of all. 
With advancing light, thoughtful men in all of them will come out of 
what is peculiar and special in each, and so local and temporary, into 
the “large place” of universal spiritual Religion, which is Piety, 
Righteousness, Humanity: that belief in God and in man which is 
the creed of all creeds. 





1 The passage quoted by Paul on Mars Hill “for we also are His offspring,” 
is found ina poem of Aratus, called “‘ Phenomena,” and in the Hymn to Zeus of 
Cleanthes. 
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Through and above all these churches exists that universal church 
of the race, man in his religious relations, from whose scriptures we 
have been reading. This is the Church Catholic, this the Broad 
Church, which not only stretches beyond barriers of sects, Romanist 
or Protestant, but reaches as wide as the world of man. It is as an- 
cient as it is broad. It has a Past which far ante-dates that from 
which we are so frequently warned or entreated not to sever ourselves, 
Its antiquity does not stop with Judea eighteen hundred years ago, 
but reaches centuries beyond. This is the birth-right Church of man. 
It is founded on the rock of man’s spiritual nature, “ normally and 
forever God’s Revealer.” Its common thought is in that ground-idea 
of God which lies back of all the various conceptions of God. Its 
common life is in that mysterious disposition, that native and irrepres- 
sible tendency toward the invisible and the infinite, that universal 
sentiment of reverence and of dependence upon a superior Power and 
Goodness, which make man to be, by force of his nature, in all time 
and place, a religious being. Overarching all like the universal sky, 
encompassing and inspiring all like the universal air, vitalizing and 
informing all like the universal electric force, binding and drawing 
all like the universal attraction and gravitation, this idea of God, 
of His love and His law, this religious consciousness unites earth's 
millions in the humilities and aspirations of prayer ; it moves them 
to deeds of benevolence and justice; it charms them ever with 
the ideal of a better world, a perfected society, a kingdom of God 
upon earth, a heaven of immortality beyond. It creates always its 
prophets and preachers, men of keener conscience, intenser enthu- 
siasm for truth and right ; always its saints, men of tenderer piety, 
deeper inward life, profounder spirituality ; always its reformers seek- 
ing to awaken men from dead forms to living faith and righteous- 
ness ; always its martyrs bearing the reproach of truth and the cross 
of suffering humanity ; always its heretics questioning all traditions, 
demanding light and liberty ; always its radicals protesting against su- 
perstitions and mythologies, and breaking down idols, in behalf of the 
One Living God. “ Before these vast facts of God and Providence,” 
says an English writer, “the difference between man and man dwarfs 
into nothing. These are no discoveries of our own with which we can 
meddle, but revelations of the Infinite, which, like the sunlight, shed 
themselves on all people alike, wise and unwise, good or evil ; and 
they claim and permit no other acknowledgment from us than the 
simple obedience of our lives and the plainest confession of our lips.” 

There are times, perhaps, when the independence of our individual- 
ism seems isolation. There may be moments when we are almost 
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ready to envy the Churchman his sense of membership in a great 
body of brave and consecrated men and women, whose lips have ut- 
tered for centuries the same sacramental words. But then the better 
thought comes to us, that we are indeed, if we will, members of this 
and of a yet grander company, from whom the Churchman cuts him- 
self off. For he, after all, is the schismatic. Look beneath names 
and words and feel the life of the invisible spiritual host of ALL right- 
eous, true, heroic, saintly souls, made ours, if we are in sympathy with 
them, not by any external organization, but by a spiritual law. Its 
sacramental words are God, Duty, Love, Immortality. These, written 
in many tongues upon its banner have given vigor to more hearts 
and met more eyes lifted unfaltering in death, than any one church 
or one religion can count within its pale. This is the Eternal Gos- 
pel: this the true Church Catholic ; the Church not of Rome, nor of 
England ; the Church not of Moses, nor even of Christ, but of the 


Living God. SAMUEL LONGFELLOw. 


NOTE. 


In some of the tracts in the volume on Buddhism, quoted on p. 437, the 
existence of a Supreme Being is denied. There is probably a difference of 
belief among Buddhists, on this point. But Schlagintweit confirms Huc’s 
statement. In his “Buddhism in Thibet,” (p. 108), he says, “In face of 
all these gods, the Lamas emphatically maintain monotheism to be the real 
character of Buddhism.” And again (pp. 50. 52) he speaks of achief Buddha, 
Adi Buddha, called “ Supreme Buddha,” “ the Being without beginning or 
end,” “the Supreme Intelligence, God above all.” So that evidently the 
statement of Zhe Westminster Review, quoted in THE RapiIcat for Feb- 
ruary, (p. 358), “that a third of the human race have lived and died without 
a belief in God ” is altogether too strong. 

I have confined my extracts mainly to writers before Christianity. Those 
from whom I have quoted of a later date are still outside of Christianity. 
What Winnefeld says of one of them, I believe true of all: “ Epictetus 
stands on specifically heathen ground: his masters are Zeno, Socrates and 
Chysippus, but certainly not Christ.” For the reader’s convenience I ap- 
pend a few dates : — 

Before the Christian Era: The Bhavagad-Gita 2000; The Rig-Veda 
1000; Homeric Poems goo; Thales born 630; Zoroaster 589; Pythago- 
ras 580 ; Confucius 960; Xenophanes 540 ; Sophocles 495; Socrates 470 ; 
Plato 430; Menander 442; Zeno 250; Cicero 106; Virgil 70; Horace 
65; Ovid 43; Philo 27.— After the Christian Era: Seneca 3; Quin- 
tilian 40; Plutarch fl. 50; Epictetus b. 90; Marcus Aurelius 161; Max- 
imus Tyrius 180. The Talmud was composed inits present form in the Vth 
century, but out of ancient materials. The Vishnu Purana was compiled in 
the Xth century, also out of ancient materials. 





THE MODERN SPHINX. 


HE past is in the present heard ; 
Unquiet moves the Truth once stirred 
Till spoken be the “solvent word.” 


Not only to the Thebans came 
The fiery question, winged with flame, 
We hear the same, yet not the same. 


Uplifted from her dread domain, 
The sphinx may bring us deathless pain— 
Beyond, her threatening is in vain. 


I solve no riddle, sphinx, for thee, 
But hold thee fast and rigidly ; 
Hope thou for no escape from me. 


Not less well won we count the field 
By waiting, than by fighting sealed ; 
Thou, thou thyself, shalt answer yield. 


O Life, I hold thee face to face; 
Nor move I back one single pace 
For accident of time or space. 


For time and space to me belong, 
Nor know they how to work me wrong, , 
I wait, for I, not thou, am strong. 


Day after day may slow go by; 
After the worst that thou canst try, 
At last, at last thou shalt reply! 


No haste— Eternity is now; 
No rest —I will not let thee go; 
What thou hast asked, that, answer shou / 


A. C. B, 





THE ESSENTIAL JESUS. 


HE frequent attempts which are made to write a new life of 

Jesus, upon the basis of the New Testament, but from differ- 
ent points of view, are among the noticeable signs of the times. 
These attempts are chiefly made in European countries, where the 
critical faculty has been busy for a hundred years and more upon the 
books of the Bible, with various negative and positive results. But 
that even the negative results of the most sceptical criticism have all 
along been tending to some positive conclusions is shown in nothing 
more clearly than in this —that all the new biographies of Jesus are 
earnest attempts to set forth the permanent and divine elements of 
that character, separated from the chaff of slavish interpretation, and 
from mere doctrinal assumptions. We can count a dozen or more of 
these lives which have appeared within the last twenty years, all of 
them written from a sincere and noble motive to understand their sub- 
ject, to explain his influence, to recommend his real traits. It is signi- 
ficant that they have mostly appeared in that European society which 
is so profoundly agitated by the conflict between the rights of thrones 
and mitres, and the Rights of Mankind. At the moment when the 
new Society, founded upon the principle of Christian Brotherhood, is 
struggling to be recognized, we see these lives of a great expounder of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man composed, as if 
to help the people to lay hold of their redemption, by showing its 
private elements and its public applications. All of these lives, even 
the most orthodox of them, are so far imbued with the spirit of the 
times, that they cannot help exhibiting Jesus as a partaker of our hu- 
man nature ; they love to dwell upon his humanity, his sympathy with 
fallen men and women, with oppressed classes ; they grow very mi- 
nute over those delicate shades of his character where his meekness 
mingles with his wrath, as he turns from forgiving the sinner at his feet 
to denouncing the social tyrants who dislike to see the sinner there. 
They admire to show that a perfect harmony existed between this pop- 
ular life and the religious doctrines that supported it, so as to convict 
the various Churches and political Societies of Christendom of zeal 
for doctrines at the expense of practical sympathy for mankind, and 
to recommend a purer and more enthusiastic love for the real life 
which Jesus led upon the earth. The human element of the man 
overpowers the supernatural element of the original narratives from 
which these lives are drawn. Even when this element is claimed for 
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him, such is the new inspiration of the times, such the new longing 
for the practical simplicity of Jesus, that it no longer tyrannizes, as it 
used to do, but becomes subordinate to his ministering, his converting, 
his redeeming, his transforming qualities ; and the life touches our 
life at every point where we bleed, where we have grown weary and 
heavy-laden, where the fetters rub the wrists and gall the necks of men, 
where bad habits stabbed while kissing us, and wherever the world 
has broken through into the sanctuary of our immortality. There the 
divine life stands in the breach, and shows us how the human will 
can repair the damage with human elements. It is a most encour- 
aging and inspiring aspect of modern thought. In the midst of mate- 
rialism and reaction, it addresses itself to the task of purifying this 
Christian Ideal. Ever since that noble form was seen among men, 
all the dabsters have been busy with improving it, here a pat of clay 
and there a pat, more color to the cheeks, gilding to the robes, and 
props behind for fear it cannot stand alone. The human heart would 
fain return to its first love: the throbs of the free blood in it throw 
down the props, shake off the clay and millinery, and mount up into 
the cheeks to give the real color of human nature to them, and we 
see it is our own morning —the true light that lighteneth every man. 

Speculation was never so bold and at the same time so pious. 
When an avalanche, that has been slowly loosening all the season, 
slips at last over a hamlet, and millions of tons of rubbish stand upon 
the cottages, to put out the fires and the hearts there, how the neigh- 
bors gather, with what impetuous pity, what inspired resources, the 
cunningest of which is family kinship, to struggle down towards that 
buried human nature, that perchance it may breathe again, and live 
once more with its kind. So the cry of Jesus, buried beneath a load 
of exaggerations and traditions, comes to men’s ears: he attacks this 
rubbish, he throws it right and left, he lifts centuries off from the Be- 
atitudes, animated with the hope that hearts made for each other at 
last may meet. 

In these new lives of Jesus we find that popular feeling and an- 
ticipation have been unconsciously influencing the scholars who write 
them, so that the books are not confined by a too learned treatment 
to a small circle, but go wherever religion and liberty dwell together. 
In the lifetime of Jesus there was a wide-spread popular expectation 
that the kingdom would be restored to Israel: but instead of build- 
ing up a petty principality, he left his sense of human brotherhood to 
the world. To-day the people ask that this kingdom shall be re- 
stored to them. They turn .away from political systems, and have 
ceased to expect that this Messiah will be found ministering in cathe- 
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drals and churches. But their whole life, physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual, yearns to be redeemed. 

How that idea! of a noble being, who lived in tender, intimate 
relations with the humble, took up the cause of the despised, poured 
his clear hope into defiled hearts, lifted outcast women from the dust 
and smiled away their blasted reputations, has been kept alive for so 
many years, while History has been parading and flourishing its 
trumpets : all the noise and circumstance have not frightened away 
this cherished guest of the heart. And there are spring-times of hu- 
man feeling when it returns from neglect, like a migrating bird, and 
fearlessly builds its nest close to man’s dwellings, pitched beneath 
their very eaves, and the roar of the streets cannot shake its confi- 
dence. What is it that men cherish so, and couple with the name of 
Jesus. Why do they appeal to that memory against their priests and 
rulers, against trafficers in human emotions, against the despisers of 
their kind! Why does it make men’s sins appear so odious, their 
motives so imperfect, their moral disposition often so unclean? It 
is because the life expressed what they long for, feel that they can 
attain, and are continually plunged into disgrace and misfortune till it 
isformed within them. Men say that Jesus is whatever feeds their 
destitution. They have all inherited this ideal of some divine power 
that can prevent them.from being degraded by poverty, social neglect, 
bad habits, evil tempers ; whatever approaches their suffering condi- 
tion, be it a truth, a person, a popular movement, a time of moral en- 
thusiasm, anything that is brave and devoted enough to break through 
the walls that separate us from each others’ misery, is Jesus. At the 
end of eighteen hundred years we find that men remember his essential 
actions as though they had been performed yesterday, and telegraphed 
through the country by electric contacts of the heart. These actions 
are remembered because man hungers to have them repeated ; and 
every man is a claim upon every other man that he should feed this 
hunger with the true bread that comes down out of heaven into his 
heart, and is there broken for the relief of all mankind. 

To be more particular, what was the quality manifested by Jesus 
which people who are now living in the world long for the most, or 
are wretched without, though they may not long for it; thinking, 
suffering, despairing, anxious people —the workman, the slave, the 
politician, the man of science, the idle woman who devours her own 
heart for nourishment, all the dissatisfied and restless people, all who 
are jealous of providence, and all who follow pleasure for a living? 
_ was that quality: in its double aspect, faith in God and faith in 
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This was not a mere opinion that visible life is derived from an 
invisible power, nor a general deference to such a power, like that 
which we express when we say that no doubt everything is for the 
best. That saying is no deeper than the lips. We send it in to our 
neighbor, who is ill or in trouble, as we send lint or medicines: it js 
a kind of charm to make them more effectual. But if the cure is not 
in the medicines it will never be found in the charm ; and miserable 
people may have all the feeling of atheists while they keep repeating 
“it is all for the best.” They do not believe it with all their soul and 
with all their mind. They are trying to cling by the lips to eternity: 
the shrivelled souls drop off by millions in the blight of an early frost. 
But Christian faith is eternity taking hold of man : it is God who sinks 
into his willing creatures as he sinks into all the worlds, and all the 
particles thereof, and assumes fheir responsibilities, so that not an 
atom can question His right to be there, nor criticize His undertak- 
ing. That is the Faith which the whole attitude of the soul of Jesus 
invited down from heaven. We see it in the confidence of his con- 
science that the moral principles of God are absolute, that it is not in 
man to qualify or to restrain them, and that all the mischief comes 
from our suspicion that they must be compromised, diluted, adapted 
to weakly constitutions, and to favor periods that are badly off for 
moral faith. When our heart thrills with an unqualified statement, 
God has instantly come to us: He saw his favorable moment, and 
we really expect that we shall remove mountains. Jesus pushed 
every moral truth to the uttermost, and we are reminded of something 
that we have not been resolute enough to express in life. Look ata 
few of them. Mercy must be absolute, even towards the private 
enemy: public enemies of truth and justice, like the Pharisees, must 
be justly dealt with for the sake of mercy: and if ever God concen- 
trated himself for the sake of a word to men, it was when Jesus said 
to those confirmed sceptics in moral truth, “ye are they who shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men: ye blind guides — ye fools 
and blind!” Righteousness, or the one and only right way of doing 
everything, must be absolute, and the soul must hunger and thirst for 
it. Pure-mindedness must be absolute, to the extent of spotless 
thinking and imagining: if every man and woman had the heart of 
Jesus in this respect, I doubt if so many over-conscious books would 
be printed and devoured. We should canvass each others’ feelings 
as little as a crowd of children do, who play in the open daylight, lim- 
pid sunshine in them and the limpid sun without. We think that 
perfect faith in this hard rule would lift the secret social life of America 
out of the mire, and give it the wings of a bird that gathers clean air 
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from every quarter to hold itself aloft! We have fallen far below this 
native poise af the soul: and there are vultures and buzzards who 
waddle about and rake in every heap of carrion, and come flying to 
us, and defile our tables with their refuse. Sweep the tables clean, 
and throw the windows open; a world’s fragrance shall float into 
them. ; 

So the poor in spirit must be unconditionally poor: conscious, 
without conceit, that their spiritual life is low: making no merit of a 
desire to feel religious truth, but hating and rejecting that affectation: 
not eager to know for the sake of becoming superior, but loving infe- 
riority, and exploring the depths of personal humiliation, down to the 
very lowest fibre of pride’s roots, for the saké of knowing how to live 
with God. Such is Christian confidence in moral principles. It is 
plain that, with Jesus, the difficulty of applying them and the impos- 
sibility of altering them, was an element of their attractiveness: and 
with what Faith he recominends them to mankind, without excepting 
asingle individual! It is one thing that makes us believe that, if 
not here, then glswhere, we shall all justify this confidence : for the 
tyrant is not excepted from the rule of righteousness, nor the egotist 
from poverty of spirit, nor the duellist from meekness, nor the mur- 
derer from mercy, nor the men who make harlots from the blessing of 
the pure in heart. 

Now we also see the Faith of Jesus towards God in his confidence 
in God’s perfection. Neither physical nor moral ‘evil disturbs him. 
He finds no fault and asks no questions. It is not because intelli- 
gent and scientific curiosity was not yet awakened in the world. In- 
explicable circumstances were none the less afflictive to men, because 
they ascribed them all to sin, to fate, or to inheritance. And all our 
research has gathered a better scientific method, no doubt ; but vari- 
ous griefs are not much mitigated by explaining how they were in- 
curred. The heart moves the previous question — why need they be 
incurred? The answer of optimism relieves the intellect, and also 
encourages the heart up to the moment of the next disaster. Then 
the whole soul pays its tribute of pathos to the great tragic movements 
of the world. ' 

People have always been crushed by their sense of inability to make 
the ways of God seem sweet and clear. A great barbarity is unac- 
countable to us to-day. We do our best with it, as God does ; for 
His optimism comes uppermost from time to time in the great wrest- 
ling match, and His hand seems tightening at last around the throat 
of villainy. But it writhes away, and the next moment it is we who 
gasp for breath. How many persons on the morning of Abraham 
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Lincoln’s murder declared that they were stunned, knew not which 
way to turn, nor what to say about the divine protection: the quiver- 
ing lips went all day whispering, “is this a case of the Heavenly 
Father’s care?” After the double crime had been committed upon the 
persons of the Joyce children, who were spending a happy day in the 
West Roxbury wood, a noted disbeliever in the Fatherhood of God, 
listening awhile to the horror that was expressed by some religious 
people, said to them: “ Well, I agree with you. But how strange it is 
that such a terrible thing could have been perpetrated, with a police- 
man standing by and looking on all the time!” They exclaimed, “ A 
policeman! Impossible — then who was it?” “Your God:” was the 
reply. 

What is more dreadful, and inflicts a greater desecration upon hu- 
manity, than the presence of prostitution in all cities, and of the pas- 
sion that feeds it everywhere! As if spotlessness had been made to 
be smeared. So a great earthquake, an explosion in the collieries, 
when the fire-damp leaps one instant into visibility, and is gone again 
with five hundred souls, a shipwreck that engulfs women and child- 
ren, seems to us one of God’s hard sayings. Who can bear this temper 
when it brings bad news to his own house? We lately talked with a 
man of high intelligence, whose wife had been lost upon the Missis- 
sippi, by the bursting of a boiler: she called to him through the death- 
pinion of the steam, and he struggled to reach her, but never will do 
that on earth. Said he to me: “what sort of a God is that who will 
take the saintly and the useful, and leave the country full of this ruff- 
scuff, to lie, steal and murder.” Ah—what sort of a God is that? 
Does science hear the question, and what reply is it ready to make? 
It has a method, founded on the natural order, that penetrates every- 
where and leaves no fact untouched : the divine method itself of laws 
that codrdinate all phenomena. Yet it has to be content with saying 
that the boiler was imperfect, and so long as the American people are 
careless in their engine-making and engine-driving, beauty and good- 
ness cannot be sheltered even by a God: He, on the contrary, wipes 
them from the face of the earth, to disabuse His children of their 
petty superstitions about His providence. He sticks to Law: the 
people’s best protection is to do thé same. What comfort is that to 
the partner of beauty, to the comrade of goodness? No doubt, a sound 
boiler would have saved the missing, but, in case of an unsound one, 
what shall save the survivors? That is the question. The missing 
are well enough off: those who survive are the real objects of com- 
passion. They can insure their lives in some Accidental Office: but 
what office is there that will insure a man’s faith in the perfect wisdom 
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and compassion of his God? When we cower before the tragic ele- 
ment of life, as bodies with the spark stamped out of them are taken 
to the dead-house, and souls with the spark just flickering are taken 
to the prison and the gibbet : when“the roof of our own house is lifted, 
as if in the midnight while we are unconscious, and death or vice is 
thrown into it, to explode and shatter: when the handsome, darling 
boy disappears in drunkenness or insanity, or we see the daughters 
who have been reared to wait at the street-corners for the sons who 
have learned to find them,—then something within us, some mood 
with all the pressure of intuitive authority, identical with the mood that 
was in Jesus, but no more supernatural, must come and put our hand 
again into the hand of God. From sheer moral indignation we had 
snatched it away, doubtful whither providential laws might lead us, en- 
raged at having priceless affections which must be the sport of higher 
powers. Something like the temper of Jesus must conduct moral faith 
out of the battle of life, and give it a cup of water from the old spring 
where it used to drink youth and confidence. That absolute acceptance 
of all evils, that unhesitating subscription to the cross, the saint nailed 
up, the ruff-scuff running loose below ; that perfect confidence, while 
all the body shuddered, that the soul was standing faster than before ; 
that confirmation of his belief that something in man was better than 
many sparrows, at the very moment when, like the sparrow, he must 
be crushed, and fall ; the expectation that evil will be always found 
the servant of redemption: this Faith, strong enough not to haggle 
with God, to get better terms, or force him into a corner to extort an 
explanation, strong, because itself God, itself the perfect conviction of 
God that all’s right with the world, and sin itself shall be well at last, 
and virtue all the better for the sin ; this, tell me, does not human 
nature need it? It is craved by all distressed, neglected people, by 
the convict bleaching in his cell, and the widows of American soldiers 
slain for the commonwealth of God, and the infidels who sneer at such 
self-sacrifice, and wherever a lonely heart seems to have been forgot- 
ten by God, fallen out of His tenderness like a star out of heaven. 
Who does not need it? Look at every threshold in the country, over 
which careless or pondering footsteps pass: the weather-stains which 
you observe upon them, are the trickling of the tears that fall over 
God’s providence within. 


Neath every door the saltness weeps, 
Through every garden-gate it creeps ; 
Down public streets the secret pours, 
Into earth’s highways falls and roars ; 
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Till, reaching God, who circles round, 

A deep of smiles, our plot of ground, 

The tears grow sweet, the tide beats strong 
The rhythm of Creation’s song. 


Human nature needs also, in this period whose depravity whets the 
blade of the satirist to its unrelenting edge, a perfect Faith in Man. 
But where is it to come from, except out of man’s soul, as it has always 
come? It is the short road to a perfect faith in God. “If aman love 
not his brother whom he has seen, how can he love God whom he has 
not seen?” “No man hath seen God at any time,” said Jesus. But 
who ever saw God more clearly than he did in the faces of his fellow- 
men? Not in their moments of self-satisfaction, nor when obduracy 
set their faces like flints against his humanity. But when the faint, 
far lightnings of hope flickered across them, when the freshet of re- 
morse broke through all the lines of vice, when the poor and helpless 
devoured him with their eyes, there he perceived the commission of 
his ministry, signed by God’s hand. In every crowd that gathered 
he saw what we see in America, weakness of the moral life, small 
brains with instincts for divine truth still rudimentary, spindling souls 
that are buffeted by their vicious births and scrofulous constitutions, 
as well as the passionate and full-blooded temperaments who waste 
their substance and come to want. Through such as these, God solic- 
ited his faith in the truths and feelings that redeem imperfect men. 
Scribes and Pharisees have no respect for men, no more in New Eng- 
land than they had in Judea ; but the ideal has come down to us, 
transmitted by kindred souls all along through the defamations and 
outrages wreaked by men ; just as a prisoner who runs the greedy 
gauntlet of a parcel of bedizened and howling savages, has the sweet- 
ness of home and the expectation of its shelter still in his heart. 
Jesus delighted to call himself the Son of man, by which he meant 
that he was a man among men, and meant to stand or fall with them; 
to stand, of course, and to make them stand forever, by showing them 
the possibilities of their own hearts. But Jesus himself died long ago. 
Then our faith ought to stand, a redeemer that is all alive to declare 
that not one of God’s little ones can perish if we bring succor, if we 
apply all the social remedies that Jesus never dreamed of, all the 
amelioration of laws, respect instead of indifference, reformation, the 
new birth that comes out of better opportunities. 

Robert Browning, in noble verses, represents David playing before 
Saul, to entice his spirit out of its dark moods into natural joy and 
freedom. So let the harp of our live humanity be swept: 
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“Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul, the mistake, 
Saul, the failure, the ruin he seems now, —and bid him awake 
From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find himself set 
Clear and safe in new light and new life.” 

This is the Jesus of a Free Religion. It is the god-head that 
reassumes the old faith, to ally it with better methods, still hoping 
to make a whole society repeat the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. Men desire to see the incarnation of redeem. 
ing life, but men themselves must lend their flesh to hold this pres- 
ence of God before each other. For Jesus himself is dead. What is 
the faith we have described but God himself looking into the ills and 
wrongs of earth, through the clear eyes of every one of us? We are 
close to the facts, and have consequently the best means for judging, 
and the most immediate spurs for feeling what mankind requires. The 
best and most intelligible Life of Jesus will be written by human faith 
upon the face of human society, and all men will read there his essen- 
tial truths, converted into the body and the blood of every time. This 
will be the greatest composition ever undertaken by the genius and 
religion of mankind ; and the humblest has his share in it. 

Joun WEIss. 





EFORMERS east, reformers west, to south 
Reformers. O my Paul, I love you well. 
But wiser, I opine, the enginry 
Of staidest wont, of firm-set church and state, 
Contentious sect, or caucus in the dark, 
Than ‘roseate eras you invoke to turn 
All topsy-turvey this fine house of cards. 
I rather cry with him who in his tower 
Shuffled the world in quartoze or capot, 
‘Que scais-je,’ see-saw with truth from morn to eve, 
Than split these steadfast bergs and drift their floes 
By mole and pier with ruin. Do you wince? 
I would conserve. Firm ground is dear to feet 
That will stand sure. But you pull down the hills 
And leave us painted clouds, raze battlement 
And tower to build fantastic shapes of air. 
Yet speak, my Thalaba, what recompense, 
What law to guide, when all this change is wrought?” 
— Highland Rambles. 








THE ORIGIN, NATURE, AND PURPOSE OF HUMAN 
FRAILTY. 


HE advocates of “free will” appeal to every man’s conscious- 
ness. Homo sum; ergo dicam. 

I am not conscious of having ever performed any act of volition 
that was not fully determined by my previous character and the cir- 
cumstances in which I was placed. I am utterly unable to conceive 
of any freedom of will, or understand what it can be, that sets aside 
in any degree the laws of cause and effect. No freedom that I know 
anything about consists in being free from one’s own character ; but 
always in being comparatively free from other forces: and my char- 
acter seems to be the determinate result of my previous history. 

I may be asked whether my consciousness of a faculty and tendency 
enabling and impelling me to praise and blame does not testify to 
the existence of a freedom of will without which praise and blame 
would be absurd. Before we undertake to explain a fact, let us know 
accurately what it is. It is precisely when a man is governed by 
moral or immoral influences that I praise.or blame him. It is pre- 
cisely when his will is “free” from their operation — precisely when 
neither fear of punishment, hope of reward, sense of duty, nor love of 
right has any power to regulate his life, that I call him insane, and 
withhold from him both praise and blame. If it be reasonable to 
praise or blame a man when his conduct is so governed, my con- 
science acts reasonably : if it be absurd, my conscience acts absurdly. 

Before I praise or blame, I require that the character or disposition 
shall have an opportunity to exert an influence upon the conduct. 
This is all the freedom that I regard as requisite. It is not necessary 
that such influence shall be exerted otherwise than in accordance with 
laws of cause and effect as definite in their operation as any of the 
laws of nature. 

I do not say that I make no allowances for disadvantages of birth 
or education. I do sometimes make such allowances ; perhaps not 
as often as I ought. It is probable that there is much inconsistency 
in my various judgments, and that I sometimes refuse or neglect to 
make allowances that I make in other cases with less reason. I have 
been endeavoring simply to state facts ; not to justify myself: to 
speak as a witness ; not as an advocate or judge. 

Now permit me to retire from the witness-stand, that I may be at 
liberty to mingle speculation with observation and experience. 
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The motion of the locomotive and the train behind it seems to me 
a proper type of all action. All things move as they are moved, 
either by internal or external forces, or both. Capacity for action is 
always capability of being set in action. My will is simply my mind’s 
moveableness. 

It may be urged, as a reductio ad absurdum that, if I am correct, 
the Deity himself acts only as he is set in action. The logic is good ; 
but the conclusion is not absurd. Why then call him the First Cause? 
I answer that the appellation may be inappropriate. I conceive of 
God as an Eternal Conscious Activity, never without a universe act- 
ing upon him, —he reacting upon it: so that he might as well be 
called First Effect as First Cause ; but better neither ; as in the infi- 
nite chain of causes and effects reaching back into the beginningless 
past, there is absolutely no First Link. 

Here some of the advocates of free will may think that they discern 
a fatal fallacy, consisting in what seems to them an unwarrantable 
application of the laws of matter to mental action. I reply that, so 
far as I can judge, any law universal in either of the domains of mat- 
ter or of mind, if applicable at all in the other, is also universal there. 
Two simple ideas and three simple ideas make by addition five sim- 
ple ideas and neither more nor less, as inevitably as two beans and 
three beans make five beans, without defect or excess. The axioms, 
“The whole is equal to the sum of all its parts” and “ Ex nihilo nihil 
fit” are universal in both domains. Indeed, it is in regard to my own 
volitions that I can most clearly discern the operation of causes ; and 
I insist that I can therein perceive the inflexibility of law as easily as 
anywhere, and have no need to borrow it from physical science. 

Is the mind a mere machine? If everything whose action is fully 
governed and determined by forces is therefore a machine, I know 
of nothing in the universe that is not a machine. I have better em- 
ployment than to contend against that word. When machines possess 
intelligence and are acted upon by moral as well as physical forces, I 
make them objects of praise and blame. 

An old colored woman in my neighborhood, having been a slave 
from her birth to old age, has succeeded, by great perseverance and 
economy, during her few years of freedom, in accumulating a little 
property ; and a few months ago she bid off a building-lot at auction. 
To draw up the necessary legal documents, she employed, by the auc- 
tioneer’s advice, a lawyer who has taken advantage of the opportunity 
to extort the utmost possible farthing. Undertaking to intercede for 
her, I have received only insult. I feel very indignant. The suppo- 
sition that his conduct has proceeded from an avaricious disposition, 
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and was as certain, whenever such an opportunity should occur, to 
follow from that cause, as death is to follow decapitation, would not 
diminish my indignation. Nor is my indignation justified by any 
theory as to the manner in which that avaricious disposition was ac- 
quired. If he is viewed as a machine, it would please me to have that 
machine shut up in jail a few months. , 

It does indeed seem difficult — perhaps I should rather say impos- 
sible —to explain how any eternal principle of justice can demand 
vengeance for sins foreordained before the sinner’s birth, whether by 
an arbitrary decree or by a law implanted in his nature. I question 
whether any such demand comes from eternal justice. It may be 
that it comes only from a universal animal instinct which we share in 
common with the brutes, and which is suited to our semi-brute condi- 
tion. 

When I was a babe, I fretted and annoyed my mother. When I 
was a boy, I told a few falsehoods. I see no reason now to grieve 
over the one more than over the other. It is sufficient, if having be- 
come a man, I have put. away childish things, and ceased both to 
squall and lie. It is as reasonable to insist that the physically perfect 
man must never have had the measles, as that the morally perfect 
man must never have been a sinner. 

If | were a savage, skinning alive some victim because his grand- 
father had injured mine, and should learn that my own ancestor had, 
in like manner, injured some other man, I should probably feel guilty 

.of my ancestor’s offence, and appear to myself a proper subject for 
vengeance at the hands of the injured man’s descendants. That my 
readers do not blame themselves for their father’s sins, is an evidence 
of the influence of education upon the conscience. Why should I 
blame myself for the sin of my boyhood, and not for the sin of my 
father? It may be a wise dispensation of Providence or beneficent 
law of Nature that requires me to suffer for either or both ; as indeed 
the subject may suffer for the crime of his king, and any man may 
suffer from unavoidable accident. It may be well to endure the suf- 
fering with patience, however occasioned ; but it is unnecessary to 
regard it as inflicted by eternal justice. 

If I make a mistake resulting in great injury to some other person, 
I experience a feeling of shame scarcely distinguishable from guilt. 
This feeling of shame may be mitigated, but not removed, by a con- 
sciousness of entire rectitude of intention, and the knowledge that 
the best man on earth was liable to make the same mistake. A hy- 
pothetical example may make this more evident. Suppose, then, that 
1 circulate a totally false report to some one’s great and irreparable 
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injury, fully believing it to be true, and its circulation to be necessary 
for the protection of society. The reader can imagine the inevitable 
consequence on my feelings when I learn the truth. My conscience 
does not seem to be entirely fashioned by education or controlled by 
reason. It may sometimes obey natural instincts that overpower all 
opposition. 

A little boy, playing rudely by his mother’s side, after she had 
chided him several times for his boisterousness, looked up thought- 
fully, and said, “ Mother, I don’t see how it is that you don’t want a 
noise. J /ike a noise.” While we like vengeance, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to conceive how any being can be so constituted as not to 
like it, or how it can be possible that God does not demand it. The 
fatal error in Calvin’s theory consisted in simply forgetting that the 
equation must be freed from the anthropocentric parallax. 

The Calvinistic doctrine in full, representing God as having solely 
for his own glory doomed to everlasting agony millions of human 
beings for sins that he had foreordained, would indeed establish an 
eternal distinction between right and wrong. The eternal wrong 
would consist in meanly praising the Almighty Despot ; the eternal 
right, in bravely cursing him. 

Arminianism, with the same view of human destiny, is no better. 
If the foundation of human character is not innate, it is certainly laid 
in early childhood. No man can remember the time when he had the 
opportunity to decide whether he should be sinless or sinful. Are 
we to believe that sinlessness is so infinitely precious, and the conse- 
quences of its loss so inconceivably dreadful, and yet that God has 
deliberately made it a children’s toy, to be played with and destroyed? 
The Calvinist’s braggart, boldly avowing the horrid deed as having 
been committed by himself for his own eternal glory, is a more re- 
spectable Deity than the Arminian’s coward, skulking behind little 
children, and shrieking that they did it, and not he. 

There is no escape from the truth that God is responsible for the 
condition of the world as it exists to-day. Can we conceive of no 
better motive leading him to fill this planet with sin and its conse- 
quences, than a desire to promote his own selfish glory in the exhibi- 
tion of despotic power ? 

I believe we are indebted to Jesus for the first intimation of the 
great truth, which none before him knew, and scarcely any one knows 
now, that zt is a positive advantage to have sinned. While at dinner 
with a Pharisee, he received some attentions from a woman who was 
known as a sinner. The Pharisee wondered that Jesus should con- 
sent to receive attentions from such a source ; whereupon Jesus turned 
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to him, and proved by good sound argument that if the woman had 
sinned and he had not, she had the advantage over him in that re- 
spect. The reader will find the account in the seventh chapter of 
Luke. The parable of the lost sheep also makes a comparison be- 
tween penitence and sinlessness, well worthy of careful thought, but 
which the professed followers of Jesus have never incorporated into 
their creeds. It is very remarkable that+ Jesus, fettered as he was by 
the superstitions of his time and nation, many of which he evidently 
shared, should yet have been able to take so god-like a view of human 
frailty.’ It was more to his glory than to have wrought all the mira- 
cles. . 

A man with no past experience of sin, if such a being were possi- 
ble, would be an imperfect man. This is a fatal defect in the ideal 
Jesus of the Church. I deny that the true Jesus was an infallible 
pope in order that I may assert that he was what is better —a fallible 
man. Having been tempted in all points as we are, and zof without 
sin, the perfect man should be able not only to succor those who are 
tempted, but also to sympathize with, and reclaim those who have 
yielded to temptation. He should be qualified for his work by per- 
sonal experience, and not by a mere intellectual conception of what 
he has never felt. 

The German writer Lessing says, in substance, “ If God were to 
offer me in one hand 7Zrwutf, and in the other Search after Truth, and 
bid me choose between them, I would reverently choose Search after 
Truth.” It was in wisdom and goodness that God made us ignorant 
and sinful, withholding from us as native gifts Perfect Truth and Fer- 
Jet Virtue, that he might bestow upon us the better gifts, Search after 
Truth and Search after Virtue. 

The primitive man is selfish and revengeful. As long as he is 
primitive man, he ought to be selfish and revengeful. God made no 
mistake in making him so. Implanted in his original constitution is 
the germ of a better nature, destined to become blossom and fruit in 
his descendants if not in himself. It is merely a germ: it ought to 
be merely a germ. God is not angry that it is merely a germ: he 
knows his own workmanship, and the times of germination and frui- 
tion. 

It may be said —as it often has been said — that God neither made 
us sinful nor holy, but simply innocent. I need only remind my 
readers that God’s work ceases not when a child is born. He made 
my beard as truly as my heart ; Napoleon’s thirst for empire as truly 
as his thirst for his mother’s milk. Counting from the first moment 
of individual existence, he usually requires twenty or twenty-five years 
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to make a man, and is perpetually changing him after he has made 
him. He required thousands,of years to make a civilized man, 
counting from the starting point of the race. 

There is no enmity between God and the devil. In fact, they are 
one and the same. ‘The devil is God in disguise, then and always 
wise and good, though men perceive it not. The early Hebrew mono- 
theists had clearer vision than their successors. More modern writers 
would have made it the work of the devil to harden Pharaoh’s heart. 
The near-sighted writer of the Chronicles sees only Satan instigating 
David to number his subjects. The earlier and clearer-sighted writer 
of the books of Samuel sees only God in the same event.* When men 
could no longer retain an undivided deity in their conceptions, they 
invented his counterpart and his component personalities. Satan was 
the elder brother of the Son and Holy Ghost. 

I have been asked, “ If you had a son fifteen years of age who had 
never sinned, when would you advise him to begin? More particu- 
larly, when would you counsel him to tell his first lie?” I answered, 
“ Physical suffering has its inestimable advantages. If a man has 
never been sick, his education is far from complete. It is good for 
one to have been afflicted. But if you had a son fifteen years of age, 
who had never received through experience the simplest idea of pain, 
when would you advise him to hurt himself? When would you coun- 
sel him first to burn his fingers? Why consider what to do in con- 
tingencies that will certainly never occur? Experience of both pain 
and sin is so valuable, so indispensable, that God takes as much care 
that every man shall have it as that he shall have a stomach or heart. 
It is God’s way that all resistance to pain shall be born from experience 
of pain, and all resistance to sin from experience of sin. Whenever 
any one finds a better way than God’s for doing anything, by all 
means let him follow that better way. Always choose the best, who- 
ever may be its author. God himself will rejoice at any improvement 
upon his methods. But I am confident that his ways are the best, 
and that his paths, all paved with sin and pain as they are, are truly 
far better than the sinless and painless roads which you might lay out 
if you were going to make a world.” 

I wish to blunt no man’s conscience. I would encourage no man 
in wrong-doing. On the contrary, I regard sin as most of all things 
to be avoided ; more than any form of pain or even death. What agri- 
culturalist will diminish his industry because he implicitly believes that 
God made the earth the natural mother of weeds? No lack of dili- 





* iI Sam. xxiv. 1.—I Chron. xxi. I. 
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gence in self-culture can be excused on the plea that God ordained 
our sinful nature. Indeed, the fact. that he made our work for us as 
well as us for our work, is an encouragement faithfully to perform it. 

If the imputation of guilt and demand for vengeance are mere hu- 
man instincts and not eternal verities, it would be a great mistake to 
infer that they are therefore nothing. Of all the elements of the universe, 
human instincts are among the most important to human beings. It 
is impossible for me to conceive of a portion of space without the idea 
of direction upward and downward therein — an ilea purely instinct- 
ive and by no means an eternal verity, but indispensable in my in- 
tellectual constitution. The astronomer may calculate the heliocen- * 
tric coérdinates of every planet ; but both he and his observatory 
must continue to revolve daily around the axis of the earth. Being a 
man and not God, I must see with human eyes and not with divine 
omniscience. Fallible as is my conscience, there is for me no higher 
law ; and if I disobey it, I shall feel and ought to feel the twinges of 
remorse. God, who foresees the end from the beginning, and dis- 
cerns through partial discord the universal harmony, may not be 
ashamed of me : but he wisely gave me the wholesome instinct that 
makes me ashamed of myself; and its action ought not to be re- 
pressed. Within limits, which I confess it is difficult accurately to de- 
termine, it may be a wholesome instinct that excites my indignation 
when other men offend. Yet I rejoice at the triumph of reason over 
instinct when a prison is converted from a theatre of vengeance into 
a moral hospital and school of reform. 

Nor is it necessary to regard the idea of right and wrong as wholly 
a matter of created instinct, corresponding to no eternal principle. | 
doubt not there is an Eternal Right above our instincts and above all 
arbitrary will, even that of God himself. I trust that there is no actuaz 
wrong that he does not make right. There is no other belief to me 
so precious. There is conceivable wrong beyond his power of justifi- 
cation. The so-called orthodox doctrine of eternal damnation fur- 
nishes a ready example. Among all possible plans for the govern- 
ment of the universe, it would have been wrong for him to choose any 
but the best. 

M. H. Doovirt.e. 





EMANUEL SWEDENBORG.* 


RIED by the dictum of M. Renan, Mr. White possesses one of 

the chief qualifications of an impartial Biographer — he was once 
an implicit believer in. the Swedish Philosopher and seer ; he is so 
no longer. Following the advice of Theodore Parker, he picks out 
for himself and for his readers the choice bits and leaves the indigesta 
moles to such of the “ new Jerusalem,” as have stomach for it. Nor 
are Mr. White’s selections either scanty or capricious ; on the contrary 
_ we are helped bountifully to each course, from the “ Principia” to the 
Apocalyptic “ White Horse” from the “ Arcana Celestia,” to the Trea- 
tise on Longitude, in a word, to drop metaphor, we are permitted to 
read Swedenborg’s life as he himself wrote it in his works. Nor is 
this all, for in addition to this interior introduction we are treated to 
every anecdote and scrap of information that can by any possibility 
be made to throw a ray of light upon the form and features, the atti- 
tude and manners of this latter-day Scandinavian giant. We are told 
everything creditable and discreditable — everything “ wise and other- 
wise,” until we come to feel that we know him in the flesh almost as 
well perhaps as he knew, or thought he knew, those ghostly visitants 
who had put off the flesh. We see him when a child at home, falling 
into partial trance while his father is conducting family prayers — pos- 
sibly something not wholly uncommon with other children, Again 
we hear of him while yet of tender years, as discoursing with angelic 
wisdom. Still later, he appears as a somewhat vain and foppish stu- 
dent of divinity. Later still, as a writer on properties of metals f and 
practical arts, and then through the Bishop’s, his father’s influence as 
assessor in the royal mines, and one of the nobility. 

Half a century after this, Swedenborg is in London. But he is no 
longer the same person — he has entered on a new life, his subterra- 
nean researches are over, his supernatural ones have begun. From 
this time he is like Spinoza a “God intoxicated man.” His first sight 
of spiritual verities opens with ecstasy — if not actual lunacy. By 
day he raves, rolls naked in London mire, calls himself Messiah, and 
has to have a keeper. By night he dreams dreams, alternately awful 
and ridiculous. The heavens and the hells unbar their portals to 





* His Life and Writings. By William White. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. 1867. 2 Vol. 

t Respecting Swedenborg’s rank as a physicist, Mr. White makes light of Emer- 
son’s claim for him, but afterwards, virtually admits it by conceding that he did 
anticipate the Nebular Hypothesis, the Correlation of Heat, Light, etc., the reduc- 
tion of Atoms to centres of Force, and Goethe's tit€ory of colors. 
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him. He talks with angels and with devils face to face. Every vision 
has meaning. If he sees fat coach horses — it signifies that he is to 
finish his book on the Cerebrum, if the soles of his feet turn white it 
denotes that his sins are forgiven. But his intercourse with the world 
of Spirits extends, Jesus appears to him. On the first occasion he 
asks Swedenborg for a health certificate, on the second he borrows 
money of him, on the third he rebukes him with the words “eat not 
so much!” These may seem rather prosaic revelations, but Sweden- 
borg discerned a mystical import in them —the reader also has like 
privilege. 

From this period until his death he claims in constant commu- 
nication with spirits. He tells us frankly however that he could not 
discover anything in other modes of being of which he had not first 
received some idea here — either through experience or history. Thus 
he saw nothing which he had not seen before. To Swedenborg’s eyes 
the spiritual world has a strict analogy to this one. Out of this grew 
his famous doctrine of correspondences with its Philosophical and 
theological sequences. 

As Mr. White well remarks, the supernatural has no lesson which 
the natural cannot also teach — beyond the grave as here, there are 
atheists who dispute the existence of God, and Sadducees who argue 
that they have never died. We find in Swedenborg’s own case, that 
this held true. Ifhe had a favorite — no matter what his faults, he 
translates him to heaven ; if he had a prejudice against one, straight- 
way he sent that one to perdition — not figuratively as the profane do, 
but literally and actually. Thus he tells us that he met the dissoluté 
Elizabeth of Russia, and brutish George II. of England, in glory ; on 
the other hand Paul is consigned along with the Quakers to the lowest 
pit, the sight of the former giving Swedenborg the toothache! Those 
who differed from him, theologically, fared little better. Calvin is 
dwelling in a cave because of his doctrine of Predestination, Melanc- 
thon has his quarters in a work-house, because of his Solfidian teach- 
ings, and even Luther himself, just barely escaped by prompt recanta- 
tion and equally prompt conversion to Swedenborgian tenets. 

But charity demands of us that we judge no man by his short- 
comings, but that we take him at his best and highest. Thus judged, 
Swedenborg merits no ordinary niche in the history of those who have 
advanced the cause of free thought and rational insight. His philos- 
ophy is worthy of more faithful study than it has yet received, even 
from those most inclined to examine impartially. As for his theology, 
there is no danger but what that will have readers so long as the “ new 
church” continues to find proselytes whose patience is equalled by 
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their docility, and who bow to an infallible Swedenborg, as other pros- 
elytes bow to infallible Scriptures. Of his philosophy the three car- 
dinal principles may be said to be — 


I. THE IMMANENCE OF GoD. 
Il. THE Unity or NATURE. 
III. SprrIt THE CREATOR OF ITS OWN ENVIRONMENT. 


According to the first, Swedenborg taught that the principle of life 
is confined solely to Deity. In themselves, man and nature are alike 
dead. Whatever vitality they seem to possess is by divine influx. The 
material universe, and the universe of souls are rooted in God as a 
tree is rooted in the earth. From this it follows that there is no real 
personality, no true character or independent self-hood in any created 
being, either in man, angel, or devil. As all thought, feeling, and de- 
termination, are derived, the soul really has no accountability. Hence 
God imputes to man either in righteousness or sin. He is neither 
pleased nor angry with human purposes and acts, neither rewards nor 
punishes, but simply permits each soul to reap what it sows —a har- 
vest of joy to the good, a harvest of tears to the evil. Man, it is true, 
seems all the while to himself to be responsible, but this feeling Swe- 
denborg assures us is a divine fiction, imposed upon him as an inevi- 
table condition of his finite nature. 

Carrying this idea to its logical result, Swedenborg tells us that all 
created forms are symbols, nature is an illusion. It appears a solid 
and stubborn fact, whereas in truth, it is evanescent and meaningless, 
except as it serves as the shifting scenery of the Creative Drama. Left 
to itself, matter would reduce itself by virtue of inherent gravitation — 
to a vanishing point, to nonentity. Spirit alone exists on its own 
account, and as spirit is one, it follows that all creative form and life 
depend constantly and immediately on that ove — on God. 


II. Unity or Nature. 


Nature, Swedenborg informs us, is of one piece. It is unity of con- 
stitution expressed in variety. Rock, plant, animal, and man, are 
animated by a common principle of life, differing only in degree. 
Man is at once the summit and measure of all things. His body 
epitomizes earth, mineral, and vegetable existences — his mind is in- 
stinct and brute intelligence ennobled —his spirit through religion 
becomes conscious of its unity with the whole, and of the whole with 
God. Taken together, all mankind form the grand man below, as 
collectively all spirits form the grand man in heaven. The lower 
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being but the ruder representative and correspondent of the higher — 
everywhere above and below is solidarity. 


III. Or Sprrir AND ITs ENVIRONMENT. 


The creative power acts from above downward, never from below 
upward. The soul makes the body, not the body the soul. That is to 
be regarded as the best body which best answers all the needs of the 
soul which informs it. This principle Swedenborg develops farther. 
As the spirit builds its own structure, just so it makes its external sur- 
roundings. He would have us believe that the strong and free spirit 
organizes success out of the same circumstances which are a burden 
and anguish to the weak spirit sensually enslaved — what holds true 
of one state of existence, he tells us, holds true of all: 


“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven.” 


Such are briefly the outlines of Swedenborg’s system of philosophy. 
The chief points of his theology may be summed up in a few 
lines. God, Swedenborg taught, is of human form ; by form he does 
not mean shape, but correspondence of function — God and man, 
creator and created, exist for the same end. God is one, not three. 
He is love and wisdom conjoined —from this divine marriage all 
things spring. Creation is continual outflow from Deity, and con- 
tinual return to him —there never was a period when God was not 
energizing — never a period when he did nothing but deliberate in 
vacuo. Man, as we have seen, is simply a channel for the current 
of the Holy Spirit to pass through. In the future there is virtually 
no probation, each one goes voluntarily ‘to his own place and forever 
keeps it. The soul’s ruling motive determines its destiny. Char- 
acter is fate. As for evil it is the necessary back-ground of good, 
it is inseparable from the finite. Without evil, virtue would have no 
positive nature. The devils delight in evils as the angels delight in 
excellence. In hell the faces of demons are seen to pucker with dia- 
bolical glee. Free-will Swedenborg really denied, yet he claims, with 
what consistency the reader may judge, that man possesses a kind of 
voluntary power of appropriation, which makes him select what is kin- 
dred to him, whether good or evil. In regard to Revelation, Sweden- 
borg affirms that there can be no natural knowledge of divine things. 
Whatever man knows of the world of spirits he gains from miracu- 
lous interposition —the Hebrew Scriptures are a chief source of 
this knowledge, they have at least two, and often several distinct in- 
terior. senses. Swedenborg and his followers treat all gospel as a 
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sacred conundrum, whose true import the illuminated can alone 
divine. 

From the time of his residence in London, Swedenborg tells us he 
gave himself up to spirit intercourse, and to the composition of his 
yoluminous works. These he edited at his own expense. They make 
of themselves a respectable library. Like Comte, Swedenborg had to 
complain of “a conspiracy of silence.” Notwithstanding his indefati- 
gable efforts to circulate his writings, they failed of public attention. 
Few bought, fewer read, fewer still understood. But he had a con- 
solation which the Great Positivist lacked, he found that angels read 
the “Arcana Celestia,” if men neglected it, and the discovery very 
naturally proved comforting. Ardent as Swedenborg was in matters 
of theological reform, he seems to have been almost wholly indifferent 
to social or political progress. By nature he was a conservative of 
conservatives. As Carlyle said of Goethe, it was only his Sunday 
shoes that were specked with dust. Outside of ecclesiastical limits 
he found hope in the Past, and there alone — the golden age was the 
age of the Patriarchs —to return to it was, or should be, the end of 
sublunary desires. 

With respect to women, Swedenborg would hardly agree with Mrs. 
Dall. His idea of marital rights seem to have been confined to the 
husband. Swedenborg gives a long list of reasons for permitting lim- 
ited concubinage — the sum of all being, that if a married couple are 
“incompatible,” as the Western Courts express it, then the husband 
has the liberty of taking a mistress — respecting the wife’s privileges, 
he is discreetly silent. When Swedenborg was asked why he, and he 
alone, could have intercourse with spirits? He replied that the age was 
too sensual to be admitted to similar conference. Yet that age could 
boast a Fenelon, a prelate, who, whatever may have been his faults, 
certainly never defended incontinence, and never openly maintained 
a courtesan, as Swedenborg did at two periods of his life — the latter 
being when he had reached the mature age of fifty. But we forbear 
‘criticism. 1t would be easy to find inconsistencies in so comprehen- 
sive a scheme, and so long a life as Swedenborg’s. The world gets 
over all difficulties in such cases by rendering the verdict — “ mad.” 
Mad he may have been, judged simply by the standard of common sense 
sanity, but who would not rather be afflicted with the madness of Ham- 
let than with the prudence of Polonius? If Swedenborg was a fool, he 
was, as a wise man has said, “the fool of ideas,” his vagaries were at 
least unselfish, they were characterized by sincerity and by courage ; 
better such vagaries often than that mental and moral mediocrity which 
deals only with tangible facts and market values. 

| Davip. H. MonTGOMERY. 





IMMANUEL. 


HE Law which spheres the hugest sun 
T That blazes in the deeps of blue, 
And binds unnumbered worlds in one, 

So rounds the tiniest drop of dew. 


The God who sowed the midnight gloom 
With stars that blossom evermore, 
Still lights the lowliest lily-bloom 
That nestles by the cottage door. 


An atom of the self-same fire 
That burned in Zoroaster’s soul, 
Kindles the humblest heart’s desire, 
And beacons our eternal goal. 


What Jesus felt, what Moses saw 
On Sinai, on Gennesaret, 

Love’s boundless glow, the lightning Law, 
Our hearts have known, our vision met. 


For God in every nature folds 
The perfect future of its kind ; 
The eternal love thy bosom holds, 
And thrills thy thought the Eternal Mind. 


O, not in overweening pride, 

But calm in holy trust alone, 
Put every alien law aside, 

And walk serenely by thy own. 


Cathayon clogs, Judean creeds, 
Deform and fetter limb and soul ; 

Life only from within proceeds, 
Evolving one harmonious whole. 


The heart, self-centred, that alone 
Obeys what God within it bids, 
Holds firmly its inviolate throne 
As Andes and the Pyramids. 
GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 
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SCME RADICAL IDEAS ABOUT PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


HE old time philosophers and religious teachers, groping, some- 
what blindly, though often vigorously, after truth, are responsi- 
ble for the introduction of much error into the human mind. There 
is one idea concerning the physical body which, whether it originated 
with Plato, John Calvin, the monks who wore shirts of rasping hair 
to mortify the flesh, or was a natural outgrowth of man in his unde- 
veloped condition, is false to the core, and should be torn up by the 
roots, and allowed to wither and die in the sunlight of present intelli- 
gence. It is born of old religions, contracted in scope, and demor- 
alizing in their tendencies. It is the belief that the human body is 
an unworthy temple for the indwelling spirit ; that the physical is to 
be crucified in order that the spiritual may rise to mastery over the 
flesh. The world, the flesh, and the devil, in Orthodox belief, have 
been a trinity of monsters, warring against God and the welfare of 
humanity. Forsake the world ; crucify the flesh ; resist the devil ; this 
has been and is the injunction of Orthodox doctrinal Christianity. 
The modern Radical would up-root this ancient error, declaring it a 
libel against the Infinite Good. What are the physical world and the 
physical bodies of men but the blossoming forms of God’s perfect 
germinal thought? 

I am moved to this expression by the perusal, in the Radical for 
January, of the editorial paragraph on “The Gospel of Muscle.” 
While you have there a kernel of truth, I fear that the husk of error 
which encloses it is so prominent, that those who have given little 
thought to the subject may fail to read it aright. We have too long 
held in contempt the living temple wherein, for a time, our souls must 
worship, through untrammelled thought and strong endeavor, the 
Truth, the Light, the all-perfect Deity. Sick with physical health? 
An impossibility. Yet here is your kernel of truth. We would not 
exalt the mere anima/ within man. We would not make him a mere 
groveller on the earth, but would raise him to that realm of higher 
freedom where soul is sovereign over sense. And this we shall never 
do by ignoring or despising the physical body. There are no real 
inharmonies in nature. If our conceptions are narrow, we may per- 
ceive only jarring chords, but when we rise to broader planes of 
thought and life, the seeming discords melt and blend into celestial 
harmony. There is no necessary inharmony between the body and 
the indwelling spirit. Neither is to be crucified that the other may 
live. The Gospel of Muscle? No. But the Gospel of action — 
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equal, harmonious, co-operative action for body as well as mind. Live 
for the sake of the body? No. The body, purified, strengthened, 
harmoniously developed for the sake of a true life. 

We have lived too long in a dyspeptic age. Our art, our culture, 
our religion — all are tinged with the weak, dyspeptic, semi-invalid life 
of our people. Proper action for the body as well as the mind is 
essential to clearness of mental vision. Great truths can never be 
attained by the human mind while it acts through a weak and dis- 
eased brain. We cannot separate brain from body. It is a part of 
the physical body, harmoniously related to it in health, or acting im- 
perfectly when the body is diseased. The clearest water becomes 
impure when passing through a muddy ditch. Let us be no longer 
content to be the intellectual scavengers or filth-carriers of past im- 
perfect thought or present disease. Let us purify the channels, open 
wide the outlets, and let the clear stream flow onward as it will. 
Freedom is the word for this hour. Disease is slavery — mental as 
well as physical. Away with it! 

There is a physical culture for man as well as for the animal. It 
goes hand in hand with the culture of intellect and heart, not waging 
battle against them. True health for human beings is ot wholly an 
affair of the body ; nor do we desire the body to get beyond the spirit. 
But the body should be an aid, not an obstruction, to the growth of 
the spirit. Physical laws are laws of God no less than mental laws. 
Both are parts of the great law of human progress. When we violate 
a single part we strike a blow against the whole economy of being. 
Man is a commonwealth, and admits of no secession, either of body 
or mind. Deprive the least of his members of the right of suffrage, 
of the free and healthy exercise of its functions, and you strike a blow 
at the general welfare. 

“Every man,” says Thoreau, “is the builder of a temple called his 
body, to the God he worships after a style purely his own, nor can he 
get off by hammering marble instead ; we are all sculptors and paint- 
ers, and our material is our own flesh and blood and bones.” Let us 
act in harmony with @// law, that the work may be an honor to the 
artist, and that the temple may be worthy of the indwelling Deity. 

You do well to assault the “Gospel of Muscle.” Let body and 
mind work in harmony, with view to the ultimate perfection of every 
part. Co-operative action is the law of progress, physically as well as 
mentally. Special culture can result only in deformity. Just here 
our advocates of physical culture, as well as our doctors have failed. 
Like our soul-doctors, they would “save” man by some special pill or 
partial exercise of muscle. The new doctrine proclaims that the 
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curative power, as well as the power to rise to highest mental and 
moral conditions, is inherent in the human organism. Our drugs, 
special appliances, and external saviors of the soul, must go overboard 
together. Let us call on the God within us ; work out our own sal- 
vation, be it from physical disease or mental and religious torpor. 
Would you call the soul upward from bondage to some special sin, or 
some trammel of false religion? You would not turn the mind to the 
narrow channel of that single thought. No, you would say, “open | 
wide the gates of the soul to the sunlight. Let every energy strive 
upward toward the truth. Look away from the littleness of this 
cramping bondage, toward the infinite freedom.” Has man a dis- 
eased bodily organ? It will never be cured by swinging dumb-bells 
or taking pills. Let him rather call upon the forces of his whole 
system in a co-operative, simultaneous, triumphant action of every 
part. Let strong will, pure thought, high moral purpose and active 
brains, combine with this physical endeavor, and disease shall no 
longer pollute the temple. 

A true mental and physical culture are necessities of the present 
day. Both have their prophets and apostles, and they cannot travel 
far apart. Scorn no aid to human progress and development. Slight 
not the humblest physical law. All things are holy to the truth- 
seeker. The kingdom of God shall yet come on earth, brt not until 
His will is done here, in obedience to His physical, as well as mental 
laws, as it is done in heaven. 

Emerson tells us that assertion is the highest form of argument. 
Be that as it may, I am aware that I have here dealt with little else. 
I desire only to speak a word for the divinity of the body as well as 
the soul — say, rather, for the Divinity of Man. 

Lewis G. JANEs. 





THE PEDIGREE OF LIBERALISM. 


N able writer in the last Radical after pointing out that liberal- 
ism often descends through several generations, especially in 
families of clergymen, asserts that New England Puritanism was an 
exception to this good law. He seems to think it held the seeds of 
nothing ; that “there was nothing in the rigid tenets of the New 
England fathers that would ever of itself develop into the liberal 


doctrines of our own times,” but that these came from “outside 
pressure.” 
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I take issue with him on this point. Certainly some of us modern 
liberals may claim to hold genealogically and doctrinally of the very 
earliest Puritans. Let us see. 

It is well known that the first church organized in the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay was that of Salem, in 1629. The first ministers 
ordained in that or any colony, were Francis Higginson and Samuel 
Skelton, at Salem, July 20, 1629. No other ordination took place for 
three years ; Brewster and others having meanwhile prophesied at Ply- 
mouth “according to the language of the times when a man preached 
who had not been inducted into the office of pastor or teacher.” 

Here then was Puritanism, pure and simple. Let us see what it 
meant. Fortunately there is still extant the Covenant drawn up by 
Francis Higginson for this church, and accepted August 6th, 1629. 
I desire to see it reprinted in the Radical, because I know no doc- 
ument which will appear more at home in its pages, and no other 
pages so suitable for such a document. 


COVENANT. 


“We Covenant with our Lord and one with another ; and we do bind 
ourselves in the presence of God, to walk together in all his ways, accord- 
ing as he is pleased to reveal himself to us, in his blessed word of truth; 
and do explicitly, in the name and fear of God, profess and protest to walk 
as followeth, through the power and grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ We avouch the Lord to be our God, and ourselves to be his people, in 
the truth and simplicity of our spirits. 

“ We give ourselves to the Lord Jesus Christ and the word of his grace 
for the teaching, ruling, and sanctifying of us in matters of worship and 
conversation, resolving to cleave unto him alone for life and glory, and to 
reject all contrary ways, canons and constitutions of men in his worship. 

“We promise to walk with our brethren with all watchfulness and ten- 
derness, avoiding jealousies and suspicions, backbitings, censurings, pro- 
vokings, secret risings of the spirit against them ; but in all offences to fol- 
low the rule of our Lord Jesus and to bear and forbear, give and forgive, as 
he hath taught us. 

“In public or private we will willingly do nothing to the offence of the 
church ; but will be willing to take advice for ourselves and ours, as occa- 
sion shall be presented. 

“ We will not in the congregation be forward either to show our gifts and 
parts in speaking or scrupling, or there discover the weakness and failings 
of our brethren ; but attend an orderly call thereunto, knowing how much 
the Lord may be dishonored and his gospel and the profession of it slighted 
by our distempers and weaknesses in public. 

“ We bind ourselves to study the advancement of the gospel in all truth 
and peace, both in regard of those that are within and without; no way 
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slighting our sister churches, but using their counsel as need shall be ; not 
laying a stumbling-block before any, — no, not the Indians, whose good we 
desire to promote ; and so to converse as may avoid the very appearance 
of evil. 

“We do hereby promise to carry ourselves in all lawful obedience to 
those that are over us in the church or commonwealth, knowing how well 
pleasing it will be to the Lord, should they have encouragement in their 
places by our not grieving their spirits through our irregularities. 

“We resolve to prove ourselves to the Lord in our particular callings ; 
shunning idleness as the bane of any state, nor will we deal hardly or op- 
pressively with any wherein we are the Lord’s stewards. 

“ Promising also unto our best ability to teach our children and servants 
the knowledge of God and of His Will, that they may serve him also ; and 
all this not by any strength of our own, but by the Lord Christ, whose 
blood we desire may sprinkle this our Covenant made in His name.” 


This is Puritanism’s original Declaration of Independence in 
America, — half a century before it had been darkened by the witch- 
craft delusion, or sophisticated by Cotton Mather. All that followed 
' must be interpreted in the light of this “admirable specimen of the 
spirit of Christian liberty and toleration which actuated those who 
began the work of Christian reformation in America.” It is in these 
last words that the Covenant is endorsed by Mr. Upham, the Unita- 
rian successor, after two centuries, of him who framed it. 

For one, I can echo these words of approval. I could heartily en- 
dorse this Covenant of 1629 “ for substance of doctrine ;” and but, for 
a very few phrases, could subscribe every word. I find myself nearer 
in spirit to this broad platform of my ancestor, framed two hundred 
and thirty-nine years ago, than to any written creed I know. Cer- 
tainly none of the efforts made to form a Unitarian creed appear so 
palatable. It is true, as John Robinson predicted, that there has been 
“more light” since that day. But it proves the essential greatness of 
the founders of New England society that those who claim to hold 
the most advanced outposts of thought have got so little beyond even 
the letter of this Covenant, and not at all beyond its spirit. 


T. W. HicGInson. 
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A LETTER FROM WASHINGTON.* 


ALT WHITMAN affords a marked and familiar figure in 
Washington ; partly from his out-door habits, and partly from 
his pronounced personal appearance, which could nowhere pass with- 
out attention. He is quite sure to be seen any afternoon in good 
weather, after Department hours, taking his regular promenade on the 
Avenue, somewhere between the West Capitol gate and Seventeenth 
Street. A profound, unmistakeable change has taken place in the 
public and literary judgment in reference to this man and his famous 
book, “ Leaves of Grass,” within the past two years. The angry fusil- 
lade commencing in 1856, and kept up by the press so long and so 
unreasonably, has at last quite ceased. A stray shot is heard now 
and then, but it has become the exception instead of the rule. The 
emphatic and indeed unprecedented praise of the “ Leaves,” by Em- 
erson, at their outset, as “the greatest piece of wit and wisdom Amer- 
ica has yet contributed,” and the distinct admission by the same great 
critic, that in this book were “incomparable things, said incompara- 
bly well ””—though at the time so extravagant—have come to be fully 
acceded to by a large class of persons in this country, and by some 
of the best writers and critics abroad. The book has since its origi- 
inal publication, been successively printed three times, each time with 
additional poems. 

An edition has just been brought out in England, by the author- 
publisher, James Camden Hotten, under the name of “ Walt Whit- 
man’s Poems.” It is edited and selected by W. M. Rosetti, the art- 
critic, and latest English translator of Dante ; comprises perhaps two 
thirds of our poet’s writings, and has a prefatory critique by Mr. 
Rosetti. Besides the Editor, there appears to be a brilliant group of 
admirers of Whitman in England, among whom may be named Al- 
gernon C. Swineburne, John Addington Symonds, Lord Strangford, 
John Morley, Robert Buchanan ; not forgetting Moncure D. Conway, 
a faithful friend — as he is the friend of every good cause and of hu- 
manity. Even the Saturday Review has lately distinctly placed Mr. 
Whitman at the head of all American poets in originality and power. 
That versatile literary Bohemian, George Augustus Sala, is in fact the 
only man of any note or notoriety, who has given tongue to the ridicu- 
lous stories once so freely circulated here about Mr. Whitman. 

The edition Mr. Hotten publishes, gives the poems without the least 





* A portion of a familiar letter to the Editor. 
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voluminous, and presents more than could be put into one volume of 
mutilation or change, but as the American edition has become quite 
the prevailing style of typography, a selection has been made by Mr. 
Rosetti, affording a handsome volume of about four hundred pages. 

It may be added that Mr. Whitman has been for a year past, leis- 
urely preparing and perfecting a final edition of his poems, which is 
now about finished. This is in better consecutive order, with many 
new pieces, and especially with a new part or collection, in which he 
has practically carried out a long nourished design of depicting the 
Religious element in the character and personality, which is consid- 
ered by him necessary to the completeness of his work. This edition 
awaits an American publisher. In this particular, England has been 
far more appreciative and courteous to the poet than his own country, 
Here the work — great as it is beyond comparison with any other. 
and representing America as nothing else does, or can do — has, in 
the true sense of the words, never been published. . Mr. Hotten, it 
may be added, has voluntarily proposed that a fair share of the pe- 
cuniary proceeds of the English reprint, shall be devoted to Mr. 
Whitman. The latter has also received flattering offers from editors 
of leading British magazines. 

We are likely to have some action in Congress on the question of 
International Copyright, a report being now in preparation, by Mr. 
Baldwin as Chairman of the House Library Committee. Mr. Arnell 
of Tennessee deserves the thanks of all authors for having presented 
the resolution on this subject. 

But I must close this rambling letter ; not however, without a word 
of good will to Zhe Radical, for which there is here a growing in- 
terest. Mr. Whitman thinks of sending Zhe Radical a Poem in a few 
weeks, RicHarD J. HINTON. 





PROGRESS.* 


VALUELESS MEMBERS OF SOCIETY. 


- ) gore ATELY, the most intellectual nation in the world only 
makes progress unconsciously, or even in spite of itself. 

Assemble on the plains of St. Denis all mothers of families, and ask 
- each one of them what future she anticipates for her son. You would not 
iind two of them who would prefer the modest glory of Parmentier, Jacquart, 
or Franklin to the epaulets of a colonel, the mitre of a bishop, or.the em- 
broidered coat of a civil magistrate. 





* By Ep. Asout. Translated from the French by HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 
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The fathers would be of the same opinion, and the sons would make no 
resistance: all the hearts of the nation beat in unison with the frippery 
which has never been the livery of Progress. 

The workingmen of Progress, a race with very little embroidery, are : 

Agriculturists, large and small, from the richest planter of N ormandy to 
the poorest plow-boy ; 

Artisans, large and small, from M. de Lesseps, who pierces the isthmus 
of Suez, to the humblest laborer who handles a spade ; 

Artists of every kind, from Lamartine and Ingres to sign-painters and 
bar-room poets ; 

Professors and Scholars of every grade, from Francois Arago to the as- 
sistant teacher of a primary school ; 

Sailors along the coast and on the high seas, from the captain to the 
cabin-boy ; 

Merchants, from Rothschild who sells millions to the Sultan of Turkey, 
down to the village-storekeeper who sells sulphates for the steeping of grain, 

The Administration, the Diplomatic Corps, the Magistracy, the Legal 
and Clerical professions are honorable and useful institutions, but they are 
created for the sole end of preserving the world as it is. Public Instruction, 
Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, the Arts and Sciences aim to make it 
better than it is. It is this of which all France needs to be convinced. 

In America and even in England, when a child comes into the world, 
people ask: “what will hedo?” In France, people say: “ what will he 
be?” “What uniform, Madame, do you intend your son to wear?” “I 
desire that my son should be dressed like every one else ; that he should 
command nobody, but that nobody should give orders to him; that he 
should labor in private to the extent of his ability for his own welfare and 
that of others.” —“ Alas! you have then no ambition for him !” 

It is the monarchy of Louis XIV. and XV. which has made us so foolish. 
In 1764 France was the private property of a commonplace and corrupt 
man, to whom it was said God had given it. Honor consisted in approach- 
ing the king, in serving him, in deserving his favor, in obtaining from hima 
little power and wealth. This is the source of our high estimate of public 
officers. 

In 1864, France belongs to nobody. Honor consists in being free, and in 
doing good. But this truth has not yet penetrated men’s souls. The peo- 
ple stand gaping with open mouths before brilliant station and haughty de- 
meanor. They forget, every instant, that all this emanates from and re- 
turns to themselves. The French people resemble that ancient sculptor 
who made a Jupiter Tonans, and then fell stupidly upon his knees before the 
work of his own hands. 

Observe a country land-owner when he enters the parlor of his magis- 
trate. The handsome furniture for which he has himself paid, the embroi- 
dered uniform the seams of which he has himself gilded, the pompous airs, 
the cost of which he himself defrays, all these so intimidate him that he 
would Jet himself be cut in pieces, sooner than take a seat. But the most 
singular thing is that the Magistrate himself will forget perhaps to offer him 
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aseat. The magistrate also imagines by some still more inexplicable ab- 
sence of mind, that he derives his authority from King Louis XV., and that 
he is (at second hand) the Elect of God. 

In those deplorable ages which are called, by a sort of contradiction, “ the 
good old times,” there was no security for property, or person, but Power. 
Hence, this excessive desire to be something. The revolution of 1793 has 
not cured us ; quite otherwise! It has rendered public office accessible 
to all, and has inspired every citizen with the passion to cbtain it. Nota 
town in France, but begs for a Greek and Latin college ; not a father, but 
pinches himself to give classical instruction to his son; and why? Be- 
cause the college course terminates ina bachelor’s degree, which is the 
dignified and stupid entrance to every public career. 

Theoretically, the programme of a bachelor’s degree embraces all the 
sciences. Pic of Mirandole, brought to life again, and sent back to College 
for ten years, could not find an answer to so many questions. 

Practically, “we need 30,000 bachelors of arts per year,” says M. Guizot, 
“to supply the public offices.” 

If we could find means to simplify the Administrative machine, we might 
economize 15,000 college graduates per year. And we cannot lose sight ot 
the fact that in the course of ten years, 150,000 young men engaged in man- 
ufactures and useful arts would result in giving a grand impetus to Progress. 

With the sum of talent and activity which our 500,000 office-holders ex- 
pend in attaining and retaining their positions and in climbing over the 
heads of their competitors, we might solve all the problems scientific, indus- 
trial, and commercial, which retard the forward march of Humanity. 

With the sum of courage, discipline and self-denial which our 500,000 
soldiers carry from barrack to barrack during a single year of peace, we 
might construct a bridge from Calais to Dover in the interest of commerce 
and civilization. 

I read, this very morning, the announcement of an assemblage which is 
to come together, next month, in sixteen towns of France. The candidates 
for examination must be vaccinated, irreproachable in morals, and born ot 
a family possessed of a competence. They must prove that they can write 
French correctly, and compose with considerable elegance ; they must an- 
swer, in writing and speech, questions addressed to them in geography, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, the drawing of plans, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, botany, and geology. The conquerors in this combat will be ad- 
mitted to serve gratuitously for several years in the Administration of to- 
bacco. 

It seems to me that the oldest of these sipernumerary aspirants to office 
might have been aware of this, long enough ago to have made a fortune in 
commerce, or industry. But then perhaps he would not be invited to the 
annual breakfast of the deputy-magistrate. 

People will be very much surprised a hundred years hence, if they dis- 
cover that in the year 1864 there existed a body of learned men whose 
only occupation was to receive and put into store the tobacco of the impe- 
rial manufactories. “ Surely,” they will exclaim, “the whole nation must 
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have been highly educated at that peroid.” But what will Posterity think, 
if they learn that, at the same period, in the same empire, many million 
adult men and women could neither read_nor write ; that six hundred 
thousand children attended no school ; and that at least a million citizens 
of both sexes did not understand their native tongue? Foor, in fact, we are 
in this condition ; and if all the powers which have succeeded each other 
since 1789 had not governed from day to day, they would have felt some in- 
terest in teaching our language to the Alsatians, Bretons, and sundry other 
tribes who are certainly Frenchmen in heart, but hardly such in speech. 

Will it be said that we propose to change all office-holders into school- 
masters, as we have changed, by a general act, all our flint-lock muskets 
into percussion rifles? Be reassured ; I do not go so far. 

But if I may be allowed to borrow a comparison from industrial Science, 
I will say that our steam factories once employed the old engine of Watt, 
an enormous, costly, noisy machine, armed with gigantic fly-wheels, load- 
ed with heavy iron, and terribly greedy of coal. Progress has replaced 
this by a simple, economical, almost noiseless apparatus which accomplishes 
just as much. A similar improvement, I am sure, might be introduced into 
the machinery of government, and the work accomplished with fewer office- 
holders who would consume less of our taxes. The men thus economized 
would devote themselves to more productive occupations ; the money saved 
would find better employment in the hands of the people. 

It is certain, for example, that the growth of common sense tends to cure 
the ruinous mania for litigation. Already the pleasing comedy of “ Zhe 
Litigants,” becomes somewhat difficult to comprehend; one more step in 
advance, and nobody will ever understand it again. 

The charges of attornies are on the decline for want of clients; the 
spirit of conciliation grows stronger among men in proportion as they un- 
derstand better the value of time. We shall not always have so many civil 
tribunals. 

The progress of public instruction, if the nation takes'it seriously in hand, 
will diminish from year to year the average of misdemeanors and crimes: 
we shall need fewer lawyers, fewer judges, fewer notaries, bailiffs and 
jailors. 

The progress of political economy, by introducing absolute free-trade 
will, some happy day, economize the zeal and devotion of 27,000 custom- 
house officers. 

Thus the progress of morality has restored to useful labor the numerous 
persons who formerly lived by lotteries. 

The growth of the public conscience, by abolishing personal restraint, 
will restore to honest industry all the guardians of commerce, and every 
keeper of debtor’s prisons. In that day, which I hope is, not far distant, 
those respectable gentlemen, the executioners, will make excellent butchers. 

The progress of Liberty will free us from the censorship of the press; 
and the members of all the commissioners of Inspection, men of science 
and talent for the most part, will resume the honorable labors in which they 
set out in life. 
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The progress of International Law and the introduction of honesty into 

European politics, will do away with standing armies, and enable us to util- 
ize five hundred thousand pairs of hands, and one hundred million dollars 
every year. , 
- Need I observe to any intelligent reader that all the valueless members 
of society are only re/atively valueless. Every man, whoever he may be, 
whatever he may do, even the lowest of the ignorant and the most danger- 
ous of fools, is worth more than nothing; the humblest human existence 
has its value. If I venture to estimate as valueless entire classes, and those 
the most important ones in actual society, it is because I place myself on 
the stand point of Progress. 

A diplomatist full of subtlety, an executive full of sagacity, a captain full 
of courage and magnetism, these are men very useful, very precious, indis- 
pensible even, in the present state of our society, but they do not bequeath 
anything Jeter tc the future. These three individuals, if they had entered 
upon a career of Progress, where there is room for all men, would perhaps 
have discovered how to steer balloons, or invented a steam plow, or ascer- 
tained the general law which would reconcile the vortices of Descartes with 
the gravitation of Newton. 

One entire half of the nation, the feminine sex, belong to the category of 

the relatively valueless. 
4 Assuredly, Nature has made nothing better, nor more intelligent than 
Woman ; she is capable of all intellectual achievements ; she is capable of 
every act of devotion and heroism. She is braver than man (and but for 
this, the earth would have been depopulated long ago); she is more tem- 
perate ; she has always more tact, and often more elevation of ideas. She 
engages with success in commerce, industry, art, letters, science, and even 
politics, when a happy accident places her at her own disposal, and eman- 
cipates her talents. But man, who so bravely applies himself to improve 
his oxen, horses, and dogs ; Man, who has succeeded in teaching elephants 
to dance the polka, spaniels to perform exercises, and little birds to tella 
good story; takes almost as much pains to depress his companion and equal 
by the most odious and absurd education. 

I have reac, I know not where, but certainly in books written in a noble 
Style, that Christianity and chivalry have placed woman on a throne: how 
is it then that she is still governed like a little island in petticoats? Why 
is she wholly perverted, by the instruction we give her, to ignorance, or 
folly? In what interest do we treat her brain as the Mandarin treats the 
feet of his Chinese girl? Why do we pursue with a sort of reprobation 
every woman who cultivates any other art than music? Why is labor so 
organized that a woman cannot earn an honest living? Why are branches 
of industry peculiarly feminine invaded by male dry goods dealers, corset 
makers, and man-milliners? while a woman is generally received at the 
point of a pitchfork if she appear as a compositor in a printing office ! * 





*I know but two printers who dare to give work to women, M. Didot and M. 
Dupont. “Whom I name as worthy of honor!” 
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Has not this whole system of iniquity its source in the selfishness of the 
stronger sex? It seems to me that the king of the terrestrial globe degrades 
woman as much as he can for the sake of employing her for his own profit, 
or pleasure, as a beautiful domestic animal. People desire to have in her 
only an instrument of multiplication, or a means of sensual enjoyment. 

But the ancient slaves sometimes avenged themselves on the despotism 
of their masters. The slave of modern society always avenges herself, and 
that innocently, without dreaming of doing so, oy following the fatal ten- 
dency to which we have ourselves impelled her. Let me show you how. 

We desire above all, that woman should be faithful to her husband. But, 
as the husband has not time to make himself beloved, which would render 
fidelity easy and charming, as it would require a certain amount of effort on 
his part to create in her that true virtue which is only the flower of culti- 
vated reason, we find it more economical to confine her education to a reli- 
gious society of the sciences, not excepting the science of life, animated by 
the purest and most ardent zeal for the interests of Heaven. We hope 
that, trained in this school, the young girl will carry into the world a pro- 
vision of angelic ignorance proof against all temptations. 

The same father who tells with pride the success of his son in the arts 
and sciences, is still more proud to be able to say to his son-in-law, “I give 
you a little angel who has never been out of the convent, who has seen 
nothing, who knows nothing, an actual treasure of ignorance ! ” 

Thus reason two thirds of the French people, if I may believe the last 
exhibit of the situation of the Empire. Two thirds of the young girls of 
our country are educated by nuns, members of the religious orders, worthy 
of all respect, but without any other evidences of capacity than their vows 
of obedience. 

If the education of these children had been confided to pious mothers of 
a family; devotees even if you will, but of an enlightened devotion, with 
minds cultivated by study and free from peurile superstitions, the young 
maiden would carry into her domestic life a sweet, amiable, and attractive 
sanctity. She would have, no doubt, a little more religion than her hus- 
band, nevertheless, the two married partners, illuminated by the same 
light, would share in common a fund of mutual ideas. Reason more ma- 
ture in the case of ¢he one, Faith more lively in that of the other, would 
give rise only to one of those fugitive shadows which love and habit would 
easily dispel. 

But between the College in which we educate our sons, and the Convent 
in which we educate our daughters, there is more than a shadow ; there is 


a barrier. 


This poor little beauty, who has seen everything on a small scale, and 
has envied more than once the enervating suavities of a monastic life, wakes 
up some fine morning in the arms of a lawyer who reasons, of an Exchange 
agent who calculates, or of a soldier who swears. Perhaps it is not six 
months since she wrote to her parents on a sheet of paper all covered with 
mystical emblems, to announce to them her ardent, irresistible vocation for 
the nunnery. What a change! Behold her totally at sea, and her husband 
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isno less so than she. Everything he says, everything he does, shocks 
her, or at least frightens her. For himself, he cannot help finding her silly, 
and shrugging his shoulders at all the fanciful prejudices she shows, and all 
the little practices of which she has formed a habit. Love reconciles every- 
thing till the last quarter of the honey-moon; but afterwards? Every 
Sunday morning, every Friday at meal time, every day, on the subject of a 
procession, of a sermon, of a book, of a robe, more or less raised ; in rela- 
tion to everything, in relation to nothing, they exclaim with acrimony that 
they have not been suitably educated for each other. 

The more the young girl has profited by her education, the more difficult 
will it be to establish a durable peace. Even her virtues at length will 
become causes of aversion, and the husband who esteems her, who loves 
her dearly, who cannot help respecting and cherishing her as the mother of 
his children, will go to seek elsewhere virtues less celestial, and prejudices 
less aggravating. 

See how women, the best born, the most gifted, the most highly endowed, 
themselves often contribute very innocently ta the destruction of the family. 

Fathers will some day comprehend that the young lady, being neither 
more depraved nor more foolish than her future husband, should learn the 
same truths, pursue the same objects, and found her virtues upon the same 
reason. To give the fair sex a good, solid, rational education, would result in 
doubling the army of Progress, in strengthening the ties of home, and in 
destroying that society outside of the marriage relation, the half-world 
(demi-monde) of the -younger Dumas, which increases terribly. 

Whose fault is it? A boy without fortune finds an employment, an occu- 
pation useful to others and to himself; he supports himself; often he accu- 
mulates a capital. A girl without money has only one resource, one indus- 
try, one possible business. Hence, this prostitution which overwhelms us. 

“It is unavoidable!” say the philosophers of the police. “We have 
even organized something normal and semi-official in the interest of Morals. 
The administrative and regulated debauchery which we cherish beneath 
our wings is a safety-valve. The excess of the passions of the people thus 
makes its escape. Without this precaution maidens of good family would 
not be safe in the street.” Is it still worth while to refute this old, cynical 
paradox? It is one of those common forms of falsehood which every one 
repeats and nobody believes. Do you not know, good people, that all the 
vices are brothers ? that in corrupt societies rape is not in inverse ratio, 


but in direct ratio to prostitution ? That both have their source in the bru- 
tality of the passions, the impatience for enjoyment, and the relaxation of 
the moral bond ? that politeness, courtesy, respect for a young defenceless 
girl, fly for shelter to the honest and patriarchal little towns, whose pave- 
ments have never been sullied by prostitution? No! it is not in the inter- 
est of good morals that the police resign themselves to tolerate the wicked. 
It is because prostitution is a necessary fruit of the social tree as it is 
planted, with its top downward, and its roots in the air. It is because half 


amillion girls without fortune, without husband, without moral education, 
without talent, or without openings for the exercise of their talent, have no 
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other available capital than their bodies, and if you would prevent them 
from selling themselves, you must either feed them or kill them. 

I am assured beyond doubt that the population of our country has ceased 
to increase for some years past. This period of stoppage can only be ex. 
plained by an epidemic. But we have had neither plague, nor cholera, nor 
famine ; the epidemic is in our morals. With a few rare exceptions, every 
woman of pleasure dreads maternity as a bankruptcy of her person, a ruin 
of her business. Hence it follows that the increasing corruption of our 
morals in Paris and in our large cities, reduces the amount of population, 
or the effective army of Progress. There will never be too many men in 
the world ; there will never be men enough. Every existence is a good in 
itself, since Being and Good are identical. Let us add that an individual 
can produce by his labor more than he consumes for the satisfaction of his 
wants, and consequently that each birth augments the living capital of 
society. y 

Therefore it is necessary to counteract all the vices, all the prejudices, 

*and even all the laws which tend to make population diminish. 

Emile Augier has summed up in a celebrated verse, “ We can give our- 
selves the luxury of a boy,” a prejudice of our middle class. The richest 
and most moral men of the present day think that they act like good citi- 
zens and good fathers when they limit the number of their posterity. They 
consider it a duty not to beget more children than they can enrich. If they 
simply conformed to nature, like the day laborer who follows his instinct, 
they would give more men to society, and men more useful ; that is to say, 
gnore active. We will add that they would better insure the happiness of 
their children by pushing them forward on the road of fortune, than by fur- 
nishing them with the means of living without work. 

The retrogressive law of the 8th of May 1816, which 1830 and 1848 
have failed to abrogate, adds every year a surplus to the demi-monde, and 
contributes its part to the decrease of population. What is Marriage? A 
contract by which the man engages to protect his wife, and the woman prom- 
ises to be faithful to her husband. If one of the two contracting parties 
violates plighted faith, it restores the liberty of the other ; this is evidently 
true. A husband betrayed by his wife becomes as free as if he had never 
said “ yes.” He becomes a widower, and no power can forbid his forming 
another union. The wife, against whom the tribunals have pronounced 
a divorce, resumes her maiden name. She is excluded from marriage for 
ever after. She has proved herself incapable of fulfilling her engagements, 
and society does not permit her to go on and betray another man. The 
children, if there are any, remain with the party who was not to blame. 
The same law applies with equal rigor to the husband who has grossly mal- 
treated his wife. Such is the dictate of common sense and of the legislature 
of 1792, and of the true Code Napoleon. Such is the case in England, 
Germany, Russia, Poland, Sweden, Greece, Turkey, and even Belgium. 
Why has France substituted for a law so just and decent the ridiculous 
“separation of person?” Why does a woman convicted of adultery drag 
into the gutters the honorable name of her husband? Why is the betrayed 
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husband, if he wish to supply his children with a second mother, compelled 
to take a mistress ? Why does she, who is no longer his wife, retain, three 
hundred miles away, the singular privilege of presenting him with heirs! 

Why? Because the legislature of 1816 thought they saw a contradiction 
between the Code Napoleon and a text of the Evangelist. This text (xix 
Matthew) is subject to controversy ; to such constructions that all protest- 
ants and many catholics interpret it less narrowly than we. But if it were 
of the most dazzling perspicuity, it would constitute only an article of faith ; 
it should exert no action upon a practical and modern code of laws. 

Laws are the expression of the public reason at a given moment of his- 
tory; itis in their very essence to be subject to perpetual amelioration, in 
proportion as Humanity progresses and the idea of the good becomes more 
clear. 





PLUTARCH. 


CaN we marvel at Plutarch’s fair fame, still so charming and so re- 
freshing, or over-estimate the surpassing merits of his writings? It 
seems as I read as if none before, none since, had written lives, as if 
he alone were entitled to the name of biographer, such intimacy of in- 
sight in his laying open the springs of character, and through his 
parables portraying his times as no historian had done before: not 
Plato even, in the more living way of dialogue with his friends. 
Then his morals are a statement of the virtues to all times. And I 
read the list of his lost writings, not without a sense of personal 
wrong done to-me, with emotion akin to what the merchant might’ 
feel in perusing the bill of freight after’ the loss of his vessel. Her- 
cules, Hesiod, Pindar, Leonidas, Scipio, Augustus, Claudius, Epami- 
nondas, minds of mark, all these and other precious pieces gone to 
the bottom : his Books on the Academy of Plato, and the Philosophers 
and many more of this imperial freight, to be read by none now. Still 
there remains so much to be grateful for ; so many names surviving 
to perpetuate virtue and all that is splendid in fame, by his own. I, 
for one, am his debtor, not for noble examples alone, but for the por- 
traits of the possibilities of virtue, and all that is dearest to friendship, 
in his attractive pages. It is good exercise, good medicine, the read- 
ing of his books, good for to-day, as in times it was preceding ours, 
salutary reading for all times. 

A. Bronson ALCOTT. 
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NOTES. 


THE OLD PROTEST CONTINUED. 


New ProrestaTion has arisen to answer the question, 
How long shall .we distrust our own methods ? 

If we believe in freedom, our method will correspond. 

How to propagate good, by despotism, is well understood, 
and the world is full of missionaries. 

How to propagate good by freedom, nobody seems to know, 
Scarce a missionary that can keep the faith. 

Protestation should bea living protest against interference. 
Let the mind have its range. It will come home laden with 
treasures, and replenish the old homestead with immortality. 

There are signals that denote the revival of such decision 
and earnestness as initiated the Reformation. 

We say the Reformatiun, but Reformation is an old story. 
It began with the world. 

When man appeared, he said, I can improve on this. 

He began his experiment upon his neighbor, and got into 
trouble. 

His neighbor turned Protestant. 

Every generation is plunged anew into the old controversy. 
Every individual must take it up. 

In spite of ourselves, with all deference to the missionary zeal, 
nor so rife among liberals, which would turn catholic and build, 
we are reminded that the conditions of growth are as yet mainly 
protestant. 

From the beginning life is in bondage, struggling for eman- 
cipation from external powers. The struggle is the condition 
of continuance and growth. Where the struggle ends, life 
ends. 

Everybody who has risen in the world likes to remember the 
humble origin. It is something to be proud of. See what a dis- 
tance I have placed between what I was, and what I am! 

Who believes that if creation had been arrested when the 
Gorilla’s organism was accomplished, the achievement would 
have been as complete a triumph as it is with the symmetry 
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and proportion of the human form? Gorillas asleep in their 
nests in the overgrown forests. The earth running to waste. 

The Gorilla has now in good measure given up the contest, 
put doubtless the first young man that appeared was flayed 
alive. 

But God could not think of resting with no more companion- 
able an offspring than Barnum’s last great wonder with its un- 
illumined eye and sluggish heart. He would choose the keeper 
of the beast rather — though on the understanding or promise 
of great improvement. 

God must either produce beings who could endlessly repro- 
duce themselves as higher intelligences, or prepare the way for 
anew species, 

No one can imagine such a programme for the Creator as 
this: God made the round ball we call earth, then thought he 
would cover it with grass and flowers ; afterwards he bethought 
himself and made animals of different sizes and fashion, from 
awhim to see what odd and strange things he could do, and 
fnally made man from a bright after-thought. On the con- 
trary then, we say: The globe is nothing but man. Its whole 
history is inexplicable without the human Ideal animating it, 
fom its first twirl in space. Its vitality. is the human spirit. 
God disappearing to come forth as man. God lost, as it were, 
till found again in man’s success. 

Animate creation with the idea of man as it purport and 
destiny, and it is no stretch of the imagination to trace his 
pedigree to the first faint formations making their gestures of 
self-conscious life. Then Spirit began with feeble pulsation its 
career for liberty. 

Itwas Protestant from that day forth. 

Nothing could prevent the advent of man, for in all things 
below him his Spirit was striving, an unsatisfied Garibaldi, 
declaring for “ Reason or Death.” 

But the liberated body was only a new beginning. How keep 
it? How, rather, get possession of it? Now it keeps him, 
owns him. It is Mother-Church to him, Catholic, shuts out 
the light, prohibits reason, cultivates the senses, sells indulgen- 
ces, and finds him a willing customer. 

Desire is not satisfied. Something beyond. Something more. 
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It is the Spirit still asserting itself. The Luther with its the- 
ses of a nobler existence, commanding the re-formation. 

The Eternal City — the capital of the earth — is Reason. 

But the Reasoners are cowardly, and camp without the walls, 
waiting some wonder from the sky to deliver the city into their 
hands. 

We hear the cry: Reformation! There has been none. Prot- 
estant faith is bad faith. Protestantism is compromise. It 
breeds corruption. Deceit, hypocrisy, shuffling for luck, dou- 
ble dealing in every way characterize it. It is without intellect- 
ual or moral economy. It lives from hand to mouth ; provides 
nothing for the morrow, yet fails to deal righteously. It is spir- 
itually bankrupt. Jesuitism ? Nigh every protestant has become 
a disciple of that on his own account.” 

It is an ungracious protest to hurl within the protestant camp. 
But, what if it be true? 


THE SHAKE OF A DEACON’S FAITH. 


(Inspiration acts not on a man’s words, not on a man’s thoughts, but on the 
man himself, so that he, by his own spontaneity, under the impulse of the Holy 
Ghost, conceives vertain thoughts and gives utterance to them in certain words, 
both the words and the thoughts receiving the peculiar impress of the mind which 
conceived and uttered them, and being in fact just as really his own as they could 
have been if there had been no inspiration in the case. 


The devout Christian no more needs an external proof of the truth and divinity 
of the New Testament than Elijah needed a metaphysical proof of the existence’of 
God when he was ascending to heaven in his chariot of fire — Prof. Stowe.) 


His PROTEST. 


ERGIVE me, Sir, fer makin’ free 
To tell ye thet we don’t agree : 
Fer I don’t s’port man’s liberty 
To speak fer Ghost 
“ By his own spontaneity,” 
Or innermost ; 


Thet’s takin’, Sir, tew dang’rous ground. 
Ef Paul inspir’d wuz goin’ round 
A nat’ral man, an’ jest ez sound, 
No outside provin’,— 
Then, wy mayn’t modern folks be found 
Thet Ghost is movin’ ? 














Notes. 


This new-light way, it pears to me, 
O’ provin’ things internally, 
Runs mighty close to heresy. 
Whar goes the Book, 
Wen ev'ry chap is set scot free, 
To hev his look? 


Can human eyes prove wut’s divine, 
An’ cry, “ Good Lord, here’s truth o’ thine!” 
An’ pick it out 0’ ev’ry line, 
An’ word from word? 
No radikler talk in this mad time 
Wuz ever heard. 


Thet puts the Bible on a level 

With all the books born o’ the devil, 

An’ clears the way fer skeps to cavil, 
An’ show their wit, 

An’ poke their fun, thet can’t unravel 
The myst’ry Writ. 


Pray, Sir, take keer ; we “Il lose thet Book : 

Ef once New Testament’s fersook, 

Then, Old goes tew, from which you took 
Good ’Lijah’s proof 

Thet God wuz waitin’ on him to look, 
’Bove archin’ roof. 


Oh, Sir, ye’ve gin my faith a shakin’, 

Set heart an’ head an’ soul a quakin,’ 

Ye ’ve drop’d the Book — on which I ’m stakin’ 
A heavenly hope — 

Clean down to airth an’ human makin’, 
An’ cut the rope. 


His AFTER EXPERIENCE. 


O! such a fix my mind’s ben in’, 
I fear’d a fit o’ rig’nal sin, 
E’en though I ’d ben safe born agin 
Thet awful night ! 
Jest then I saw thet ’t wuz your larnin’, 
Hed brought “ New Light.” 
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An’ takin’ courage, up I bore, 
I put my foot agin the door, 
But walkin’ on to try ’n explore, 
Turn’d straight back skitin’, 
Afearin’ ef I venter’d more, 
Whar I'd be lightin’. 


Fer, walkin’ in ’t the way aint clear, 

A stumblin’ ’bout I feel so queer, 

An’ can’t git rid o’ old-style fear, 
I hear a click, 

My eyes bung out an’ round they peer 
To see ef ’ts Nick. 


His WARNING. 


Now, anser square, Prefessor Stowe, 
Ef you, like ’Lijah, hed to go 
To heav’n this blessed minute O, 
How would ye tell, 
The fiery lookin’ chariot O, 
Want own’d in —? 


Imagin, Sir, —I really pray it, — 
Thet ugly word! I could n’t say it ; 
Fer on a time my soul did slay it 
Dead ez it could be! 
My rhyme’s enough, thet duz betray it, 
Ez ye’ll agree. 


But, sayin’ soberly a word, 
How would ye tell, wen it occurr’d 
Fust time, ’t want Nick instead o’ Lord 
Thet call’d ye hence? 
Fer who it wuz ’t would be absurd 
To say, ez whence. 


Afore ye thar’s a fiery chariot, 

An’ hosses fiery hitch’d to carry it : 

Wut could persuade on ye to marry it, 
An’ resk yourself? 

Ef you wuz I, ye’d try to Rarey it, 
An’ test the elf. - 





Notes. 


Fer Elf’s ez sly ez any fox, 

An’ plays good game o’ orthodox, 

Ez best o’ us ; then flicks his locks 
O’ sulphur lit, 

An’ whiff! ye go —ye silly folks— 
To fiery pit. 


Ef he should think ’t wuz a case t’ require, 
In giff he’d turn to chariot o’ fire, 
An’ say, “ Fer Heav’n!” but, wut a liar! — 
Ez sed of old ; 
He ’ll whirl ye down, an’ never higher, 
An’ you ’ll be sold. 


True Christian, Sir, must keep suspectin’, 
An’ never let one hour’s neglectin’ 
To watch an’ pray, spile his detectin’ 
The wiles o’ foe ; 
Ef he would keep his soul perfectin’, 
To hev’n to go. 


His Postscript. 
When you, Prefessor, wuz a quotin’ 
Thet ’Lijah up the sky went floatin’, 
D’ ye think the children round him sportin’ 
His lack o’ hairs, 
Hed proof thet ’t wuz their God wuz votin’ 
Them food fer bears ? 


THE FREE COMMONWEALTH. . 


. pm possibility of a Free Commonwealth is a dream the 

world steadily renews. No disaster is sufficient to establish 
despair. The fathers might permit the faith to die out, but the 
children fan it into flame, persuaded that it will burn forever. 
As adream it is poetry ; all rhythm and melody. It is a society 
of men and women agreeing to an equality of rights and privi- 
leges, the wise laws they promulgate, as if by magic, execute 
themselves, like musical instruments played upon by the wind. 
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The material of which the Ideal-dream is built shines with 
perfection, and is clothed with divine attributes. Human na- 
ture is divinized to construct it ; or, speaking more real, it js 
taken at its best. It is called on for the grandest fetes, and the 
callintimates no doubt. Details are dropped, no account made 
of friction. What we regard and delight in is the result. If 
that is desirable, it is possible. Faith rests here invincible and 
unwavering. 

Such faith led the pioneers to America. The land that lay 
across the perilous sea was an inviting Eden. If they cowd 
only get there! Illusion vanished as they touched the shore. 
Getting there was nothing. When they stood upon the unbroken . 
soil, perils and disappointments begun. They were here with 
the new continent. Here— but now they have both it and 
themselves to fashion anew. Can they hold fast their dream, 
their plan, their purpose, and do the work ! 

The fathers, like their sons, had to contend against them- 
selves ; and did so with partial success. If we would know what 
the fathers were, we may consider what we are ourselves. Who 
sees, or insists upon seeing the entire harmony of his own prin- 
ciples ? Who isconsistent? Who can even interpret his own 
dream ? Who believes his own dream and confesses it from hour 
tohour? Who does not meet his strong accusers every day? Bad 
blood— call it that as well as anything —contests each step. : 
We triumph somewhat and make our way in spite of it. So 
did the fathers. But, no matter what they did. The dream 
is not lost. It remains to lead men on. It is being more fully 
developed. Not alone the idea itself, but our methods of work- 
ing. We know better its significance, we can adopt with more 
aqvantage the proper ways. 

A Free Commonwealth actually existing would assume pro- 
portions of which we have scarcely yet an outline. It is one 
thing, and something, to say— freedom. It is more difficult 
to say what freedom means. But, to have the dream, is virtu- 
ally to possess the inheritance. . The old text may read as well: 
Where the vision is, the people will not perish. 

Every day brings some little tract or pamphlet, written by 
some one who has been working, and working hard, to develop 
and apply the national Idea to society. Very many such come 
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from the West, which is a good omen. New England lapses 
into respectability: Boston, for instance, in which so many 
heresies are supposed to be hatched. There is not within the 
limits of the country a community less tolerant of independ- 
ent thought, than this same good city. It is for this reason 
that heretics have become notorious here. Boston fights them 
—in these days, has a more polite and tender manner, but 
the same intent —until they win their way to popular favor, 
or die off, and then pockets their fame. Such is Boston. The 
‘free West,’ we are told, is doing better. And yet, there is a 
certain appropriateness in applying here, the common adage, 
‘Opposition is the life of business.’ If one cares little for 
Boston, Boston will do one good. 

The composing of the pamphlets, to which I nlite is often 
done by writers over and above their daily avocations. A 
shoemaker, who is not obliged to pyt all he knows into a 
pegging-machine, writes at night by the flicker of his lamp, a 
treatise on government, and perchance, makes excellent head- 

‘way with his thoughts, if not with his diction. He knows —as 
we all know — how easily he can brush that up when he gets to 
heaven. A printer, sets up through the day the columns of 
some weekly paper ; at night, his own rational views on Relig- 
ion ; puts his little book to press himself; modestly sends it 

_ forth as “ A Few Thoughts,” &c., — its burden being: Religion 

in America must prove to be devotion to the principles of a 

better Humanity, in which the people may hold shares each to 
any amount, and all be made the better off, by virtue of intelli- 
gence, and the sentiment of a common weal everywhere diffused. 

Success to the shoemaker, who puts his soul into his trade, 
and into current maxims to sweeten and brighten the age! 

Success to the printer! 

Political problems offer themselves first. They always have 
had, and will have, precedence. They are more readily debated. 
People love to construct machinery. They can stand off and 
look at it. They Avow that it will do great things, for it runs 
on a great principle. Of course a good machine will run, no 
doubt of it, and will do certain kinds of work. But McCor- 
mick’s reaper will not plough. Each machine is sufficient to its 
own ends. Political machinery will do its own work, after its 
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own fashion. You are not so certain of its steady conformity 
to any great principle, it being constructed of men. It is on 
that account more difficult to manage. Happily, the ends of 
American civilization are not dependent upon it, run it as bad, 
or as well, as you may. It will turn out self-government of no 
very high order. There is somewhat above and more than Sen- 
ators and Presidents, 


“F’en better than Prime Ministers.” 


It was a fine piece of satire, I think, when Jesus told the people 
he could tear down their Temple, and build one again just as 
good in three days. Of course he would not have bothered 
himself to that extent. But he could thus well express the little 
value he‘placed on what it stood for. 

The Free Commonwealth is otherwise constructed. The 
problem at heart is not political, Its product is not machinery. 
Most any machinery will answer the emergency. The worst 
can be turned, on a pinch, to very high service. If so there be 
a will behind it rightly ordered the way is clear. We have: 
found that slaves can owe emancipation to an Autocrat, quite 
as much as to a President. We have found that a Republic 
will do just as damnable things as a Monarchy, or an Empire. 
The ‘ majority’ can rule with as much tyranny as one man. 

Amidst the general clamor for political reforms it is cheer- 
ing to find so much attention turned to what we call “new ’ 
views,” which refer to that on which the world steadily, with 
groans and agonies, with hopes and aspirations unutterable, 
longs to rest and be at peace : 


CHARACTER. 

To this point the discussion ever returns. Not characters, but 
Character. What is man? How is he made? Or, will he make 
‘himself—only permit him? Is it not time to let our heroes 
for most part rest; time to deal somewhat with the heroic it- 
self? ‘Comparisons are odious. Our heroes all have their 
dross. Why sum men up and say, here is one who had so 
many good traits, so many bad? What do we know? We may 
sketch the faintest line, then stop and rub it out. It is poor 
business to pry so closely into each other’s accounts to give 
‘credit or debit. Hands off, and mind your affairs. One wants 
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neither your blame or your praise so thickly spread. To 
go about the streets of the world and cry, O you area saint! 
Q you area sinner! Is it not a sad occupation? Most men 
are saints. Most men are sinners. Let us agree to it, and, 
as of old God did, so may we wink at short comings, while 
we steadily bear up and move on. Let us agree that we are 
all bad, all that ever walked on the earth, with no single excep- 
tion, and turn our worship to the Ideal. Some say, God. Yet 
God, Character, Ideal, are but the Ideal-Man. And so it is that 
our religion comes to deal with the properties of Humanity. 

But the Free Commonwealth is only built up as the Ideal 
character is incarnated in flesh and blood. As the people share 
this common wealth of character, progress is made, dnd one of 
the results chiefly to be prized, appears: the progress is up- 
ward, not simply forward. The old figure of running a race, 
often misleads. There is not so much running to be done, as 
growing. The criticism on the past, and on the present, is, the 
endless running and squabbling for place and advantage, en- 
couraged on by the whole drift of our religions. A religion of 
hero-worship is no longer fit to be urged. The very conditions 
which make a hero possible, are those which deprive him of the 
disposition for such worship. The world is a democracy—if it 
please. One man may depend on principles, be swayed and 

moved by ideas, if he does but realize it, as well as another. In- 
asmuch as he does not, he is shorn of his own strength. 

If one could be permitted in any private simple way the sur- 
prise and pleasure of meeting the superior persons whose mem- 
ories floats down the stream to every time! But to have their 
fame peddled out, their virtues trafficked in, their examples 
turned into receipts, and to be expected to make and shape one’s 
self accordingly ; is the machinery which self-respect likes to 
break in pieces and tumble into the ditch. One needs some 
margin, I may say, for experiment. Let over-anxious friends 
rest their perturbed spirits, or perturb them to more advantage, 
in finding out some secret of their own. 

The first vote the Puritans passed after they landed was, that 
each man build his own house. 

Teaching by example has its limits. Every person may con- 
sider himself to be an arsenal of God’s power, and insist upon 
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his opportunity ; that he shall not be hindered ; that he is called 
to a higher service than bare imitation. He may say of every 
hero the world has furnished, “ Before he was, I am, though he 
were a hundred times the perfect being you declare. He shal] 
have, as others, my natural affection, which is its own keeper ; 
I need not to unlock the door. Not because he did, will ] do; 
not because he has done, do I believe that I can do. Though 
he and all beside had failed, and utterly, yet still would I say, 
it shall be done.” Thus humanity declares its responsibility, 

It is here that the idea of self-government is to be realised, 
in making men feel the binding force of reason and right prin- 
ciples ; setting these before the claims of any person however 
superior } above the chance-fortunes of a popular election ; above 
the considerations of place in society. What is society? It 
might be very much. It is very little to-day. But it is amen- 
able to the same reason at last. It depends upon precisely 
this very breaking up into persons for its peaceful unity. The 
worship of the Ideal, its authority over the soul, draws mankind 
together. ‘At a certain depth, all hearts are one,’ all minds are 
one. We are united by some common dependence. If we were 
not alike, we could have lasted but the one generation. In 
proportion as this likeness does not appear, we fight. Christi- 
anity has not run so wide the mark in repeating, We are made 
one in Christ. Had it learned with equal respect the wise doc- 
trine of Paul, ‘ Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates,’ there 
would be less need for the protest. But its Christ has not stood 
for this common term. Associated with a particular person, it 
became a tradition, an external bond of union to distract the 
attention, turn the eye outward, away from the real point of 
unison ; so that in looking at Jesus, for example, you do not 
see him, but only a figure ; to see him you must look through 
the medium of that you hold in common ; that which made him, 
and which makes you, makes all, daily, more and more into 
one brotherhood ; less confessed with the lips than by the silent, 
active reverence — the common Ideal of Man — God! Well 
might the old notion of a mediator between God and Man drop 
out of date. God is mediator between man and man. 

During the war I heard a thrilling discourse by an old slave 
- woman, who had escaped into a free State. Huddled in one 
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jittle room were some dozen of her kindred, fugitives from bond- 
dage, sharing the hospitalities of one less outwardly unfortunate. 
After telling her story, which was the story of her race, its trials 
in America, she said, pausing for a moment: “ But —Thar is 
somethin’ in here to ’pend on that aint in me alone. It’s in all 
de worl’ alike. An’ that’s my hope.” On the mount of her suf- 
ferings she was preaching the universal religion, the existence 
of the Free Commonwealth, and her faith was never surpassed. 


SENTENCES FROM THE TALMUD.* 


He who gives charity in secret is greater than Moses himself. 

The birds in the air even despise the miser. 

The house that does not open to the poor, shall open to the 
Physician. 

He who marries for money, his children shall be a curse to 
him. , 

Honor the sons of the poor ; it is they who bring science into 
splendor. . | 

Rather be thrown into a fiery furnace, than bring any one to 
public shame. 

Hospitality is the most important part of divine worship. 

To slander is to murder. 

When the thief has no opportunity for stealing, he considers 
himself an honest man. 

One eats, another says grace. 

A dog away from his native kennel, dares not to bark for 
seven years. 

The sun will go down all by himself, without your assistance. 

God created everything in its proper season. He created 
worlds upon worlds, and destroyed them one after the other, 
until He created this world. He then said, ‘This pleases me, 
the others did not.’ 





A CASE OF LETTING JESUS REST. 


The Third Unitarian Society in Brooklyn, N. Y., proposed to name their new 
chapel for Rev. A. P. Putman, pastor of the Church of the Saviour. But he de- 
clined, giving as a reason, that he is opposed to naming a Christian church after 
anyman. We think he is right —Christian Register. 


We are glad to hear that the good work is progressing in such un- 


expected quarters. 
* Quarterly Review. 
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LECTURES ON THE INCARNATION, ATONEMENT AND MEDIATION OF THE 
Lorp Jesus CuRist. By Chauncey Giles. 


LECTURES ON THE NATURE OF SPIRIT, AND OF MAN, AS A SPIRITUAL 

BeInG. By Chauncey Giles. 

To those who desire to know the average current belief of the so-called 
New Church, without laboring hard to get at it, and without searching very 
deeply into the grounds of it, we can recommend these two small volumes, 
one of ninety-four, the other of one hundred and ninety-seven pages. Mr. 
Giles writes in an easy way for people who like to have things made easy. 
As a controversialist he is neither deep nor acute ; and he exhibits only the 
usual amount of appreciation and fairness in dealing with his adversaries. 
Perhaps he displays rather less capacity for understanding the beliefs of 
the popular religion, than the older school of Unitarians did — which is not 
setting his merits in that regard very high. In proportion as he differs, he 
misrepresents ; following the established misrule of all Christendom. We 
should say of “the rest of Christendom,” did he not here and there speak, 
as we are glad to have him speak, of Christianity, as a system which the 
New Church had abandoned. 

His claims to respect as an interpreter of the Bible do not, in our judg- 
ment, exceed those we must allow him as a controversialist. The Exegesis, 
of the first mentioned book, is distinguished by that steadfast disregard of 
the rules of rational criticism which all Swedenborgian divines cultivate. 
And as he has no need to resort to the doctrine of correspondences, but 
quotes texts as anybody else might quote them, his application of Biblical 
passages appears little short of childish to one who has been educated in 
the art of modern criticism. A text with him is a text, wherever found, 
and is to be taken literally, whatever the connection. His attempt to prove 
by Scripture that Jesus and Jehovah are the same person, is simple even to 
foolishness. None but the very young would be convinced by it. 

Nor is Mr. Giles eminent as a philosopher. He says a good deal about 
“laws” and “principles,” he goes through the motions of reasoning, he 
uses frequently such words as “ prove,” “demonstrate,” “ show,” but his 
laws and principles seem for the most part to be the rudimental beliefs of 
the New Jerusalem Church, his reasoning consists largely of the use of 
forced analogies, and we should rarely do him injustice by substituting the 
word “assert” for the words “ prove” and “ demonstrate,” whenever they 
occur. It would be hard to find a more deplorable piece of argument than 
that by which Mr. Giles deduces the necessity for a “ spiritual substance,” 
from the gradual perfecting of organization in the successive forms of cre- 
ated being. No Darwinian ever made so light of a chasm as he. 

Mr. Giles’s merits are those of an expositor ; not perhaps of Sweden- 
borg ; some disciples would not probably concede to him a high place there, 
but, as we have already intimated, of Swedenborgianism, a somewhat dif- 
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ferent thing we have discovered. What he has to say is said plainly, 
. directly, sincerely, in good English. His style is that of current literature, 
flowing and unaffected, sometimes beautiful. His aim is to make his 
hearers or readers understand his meaning. His pages are not overloaded 
with extracts from the writings of Swedenborg. He is copious in illustra- 
tions which illustrate his text without misleading his audience. Of the 
doctrines exhibited by Mr. Giles in these volumes, we cannot say much by 
reason of our limited space. A great deal, and, it seems to us, a great deal 
the best, of what they contain is held in common with multitudes of thought- 
ful people in the Liberal Sects. Their peculiarities do not recommend them 
altogether, either on the score of reasonableness or of spirituality. Indeed, 
they appear to run in some respects counter to both, as of course they must 
if they run counter to either ; for spirituality and rationality are equivalent 
and convertible terms. The doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church have 
a high reputation in some quarters for spirituality ; but their reputation for 
rationality does not stand so eminent; which gives rise to the suspicion 
that they are rather sentimental than spiritual. At all events they seem so 
under Mr. Giles’s interpretation. His endeavor appears to be to meet the 
common demand for ¢azgibility in faith ; to bring matters of belief within 
the reach of sensible apprehension. The doctrine of the Lord, the Incar- 
nation, the Atonement, the Salvation, has little advantage in point of rea- 
sonableness over the Orthodox doctrine, of which it sounds like a distant 
reminiscence ; while it has not the same inevitable justification, in the fun- 
damental premises of a theological system. And when he writes about the 
Nature of Spirit, Man as a Spiritual Being, Man in the World of Spirits, 
Man in Heaven and. Man in Hell, he succeeds in presenting the whole sub- 
ject ina manner much more likely to attract fanciful and sensuous, than 
broad and philosophical minds. Wilkinson somewherg remarks that chil- 
dren ought to be everlastingly grateful to Swedenborg for making the Bible 
a picture book. In the same sense the lovers of pictorial religion, the 
dwellers in a pictorial universe, the childlike people who require to have 
the seven heavens in miniature, and the Father God in human shape at 
their elbow, must feel indebted to such books as those that Mr. Giles pro- 
duces. Thoughts of great beauty no doubt there are in his pages; fine 
reaches of intellectual perception; truths of rich import; statements of 
moral and spiritual laws, remarkably clear and comprehensive. The chap- 
ters on Death, Resurrection, Judgment, contain admirable suggestions, 
suitable for minds of any calibre and culture; but these, as we have said, 
are not strictly peculiar to the New Jerusalem Dispensation. They existed 
before its coming, and still exist outside of its circumference. The ming- 
ling of these delicate and high intuitions with the narrow literal and rather 
austere dogmatics of the system, gives to it a strange inharmoniousness of 
coloring, as if two systems were pieced together. The New Jerusalem 
Church is not to be reckoned among the “broad” or “liberal” churches. 
It prides itself on its ecclesiastical remoteness from other bodies. It culti- 
vates, too, a spirit of sectarianism, which is singularly out of keeping with 
the fame of spirituality it has by some unaccountable means acquired. This, 
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likewise, the readers of* Mr. Giles’s books will perceive. Some will take 
delight in it, others will not. O. B. F. 

THERE are books that should be read only to make an acquaintance with 
the author ; and that of Dr. Jennings * is perhaps one of them. Qne thinks 
better of his time on finding that it has room for a man so utterly good, even 
though he be confessed a little dry. 

The spirit of his book is so excellent that we regret the necessity of giv- 
ing it anything else but praise. Our suspicion is that the author has been 
in the habit of addressing social religious meetings ; and the style of 
thought and speech current among “brethren of the church,” does not al- 
ways pass at par value in the intellectual market of “the world.” 

The work consists of two parts, the first upon Spirit Degeneracy, its 
nature and remedy, and the second upon Physical Degeneracy. Some por- 
tions of the former might have dated from the early ages of the Christian 
era. We find here the spirit of those who “left all and followed Christ” ; 
of whom none said that “aught of the things he possessed were his own, 
but they had all things in common.” Here, too, is the same spiritual pa- 
thology, —a world dead in sin, under the dominion of the Devil, for whose 
rescue God became flesh, and died upon the cross. And with the ancient 
believers, Dr. J. has the same looking forward to the speedy coming of 
Christ to set up his kingdom upon the earth. This event he confidently 
expects to take place in the next century. His expectation based (from 
“the human point of view,” he explains) upon what, will the reader conjec- 
ture ? Why, upon the incontestable prevalence of the great law of selfish- 
ness! To the mere “worldly ’* mind this logic may not seem convincing ; 
but it has convinced Dr. Jennings. 

The desire of hapsjness, he tells us, is so controlling in the human breast, 
that when men perceive happiness to be attainable only by a right course, 
both with regard to themselves and others, they will instinctively pursue 
such course. In short, the desire of happiness, when sufficiently enlight- 
ened, will lead to the extinction of selfishness. Satan having cast out Satan 
after. this fashion, Christ will appear, the millennial age having arrived 
already. : 

From “the divinity station,” — whatever they may mean, — he bases his 
hope upon the providence of God as developed by the result of the late 
war, and upon the efforts of the American Temperance Union. Should we 
smile here, Dr. Jennings would never be able to understand why. 

The second part is devoted to’an exposition of the nature and treatment 
of diseases upon “orthopathic” principles. Nature always moves in a 
right direction: this the starting-point of “orthopathy.” Cholera, fever, 
plague, are only disturbances in the system, when Mother Nature tries to 
set things to rights. Like the spiritual, the natural world is in a bankrupt 
condition, — shough Nature always moves in a right direction! The great 





* The Tree of Life, &c. By Isaac Jennings, M.D. New York: Miller & Co., 
publishers. 1867. ‘ 
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mass of humanity is but half vitalized ; so that when any call is made by 
circumstances for any unusual outlay of force, Nature has to rally recruits 
from all directions : the most distant points must furnish their quotas to 
meet the emergency. Accordingly while she centres all her forces upon 
the most important points, rebellion is rampant in the provinces. The 
worst of it is that the old Dame is proud as well as poor, and will accept of 
aid from no quarter. “ Hands off!” she cries to all kindly intruders, and 
retaliates upon every helpful effort by a longer process of cure. 

As the principle of Private Property is that form of selfishness which Dr. 
J. thinks at the bottom of all spiritual evil, so the use of stimulants pro- 
duces all “natural” evil. Whiskey, tobacco, coffee, tea, animal food, spices 
(even caraway), are the Devil’s agents in devitalizing this poor humanity, 
and in opening the way to all diseases that flesh is heir to. When these 
shall be exorcised, the inhabitants of the earth will no more say, “I am 
sick” ; the new heavens and the new earth, arising from the regenerated 
stomach, will be established. Children, being no more born in sin, will at- 
tain the full stature of perfect men, and there shall be no more death! We 
must do the Doctor the justice to say that all this is advanced in a tone of 
unimpeachable gravity and dryness ; indeed, to our ear, with somewhat of 
a solemn drone. 

As woman led man out of paradise, it would seem fitting that she should 
lead him back. But alas, Dr. Jennings says she must take leave of him at 
the door; for into the new earth woman, as such, cannot enter! From 
“femininity”? comes effeminacy, which, though highly esteemed among 
men, is an abomination in the sight of God. 

Expressing blunt!y our judgment upon the work, we should say that 
“The Tree of Life contains some science and some nescience, — some 
sense, and more of that which we forbear to name, tonsense. There is 
much practical suggestion in it about food and warm flannels, rest, patience, 
manners, and domestic service, etc. But we value it chiefly as material for 
some future Disraeli, who shall write upon the Curiosities of Enthusiasm. 

A. S. W. 


Mr. MILL * approaches all subjects with such gravity and considerate- 
hess, weighs them with a deliberation so conscientious, and states his judg- 
ment so lucidly, that his very tone persuades. Practical questions in par- 
ticular he treats excellently. Here he never fails to give what may be 
called the best average opinion of the time, strengthened by all the aids 
which large knowledge, wide experience, sustained interest and rare con- 
tinuity of thought, can afford. In pure speculation we esteem him less. 
Indeed, we cannot help thinking him mistaken in accrediting himself with 
Speculative ability. He has logical power, without a trace, so far as we 
discover, of metaphysical subtilty and insight ; and therefore when writing 
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about the mind he thinks it his task to compose mind mechanically out of 
somewhat other than itself. In the present volume, however, he deals but 


little with metaphysical problems. D. A. W, 


THe HERMITAGE AND OTHER Poems, By Edward Rowland Sill. New 

York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. pp. 152. 

We understand that Mr. Sill was lately a member of the Divinity School 
in Cambridge, with the intention of “ studying for the ministry.” We con- 
gratulate him that he appears in this volume to anticipate the tardy pro. 
cesses of that institution, and is actually ministering to the pleasure and 
profit of his fellowmen. He need not covet a pulpit. His singing-robe is 
more convenient than a surplice, which sadly hampers the wearer, and 
sometimes throws him down. Once at an ordination we tried to pass an 
excellent brother who sat in the pulpit swathed and bandaged by a most 
formidable surplice. As he struggled feebly to get his legs disengaged, he 
whispered: ‘ Confound it, I can never get out of these things.” Alas, 
never. It pinions the mind as well as the legs : and a great many amiable 
brethren are so completely cocooned that no visible gesture transpires. 

Mr. Sill’s muse has a liberal and promising movement. This is the first 
volume of a quite young man: but it contains many verses that bid us hope 
a great deal from a maturity which will be built out of such fine elements. 
Such a poem, for instance, as the one entitled ““ Weather Bound,” is not 
particularly profound in sentiment, but it is full of a true sea-feeling, and 
the lines are robust. They move off freely of their own will, and are rot 
encumbered With epithets. All through the volume Mr. Sill avoids that 
early fault of poets to keep characterizing their facts and feelings by a 
variety of adjectives that encumber the movements. He is not florid nor 
sickly sweet. Andg$4e has definite moods which claim expression. “The 
Dead President ” ranks among the very best verses that have been penned 
on Abraham Lincoln’s death. J. W. 








